











THE THEATRE. 


’ Vas M aU sas IM MIM 


In and Out of Shakespeare. 


By the Author of “ Shakespeare Diversions.” 





I.—NOW ARE WE IN ARDEN. 


OTHING, in Hartley Coleridge’s judgment, can exceed 
the mastery with which Shakespeare, without any 
obtrusive or undramatic description, transports the 
imagination to the sunny glades and mossy shadows 
of umbrageous Arden. The leaves are well said to 
“rustle and glisten,’ the brooks murmur unseen in 

the copses, the flowers enamel the savannahs, the sheep wander 

on the distant hills, the deer glance by and hide themselves in 
the thickets, and the sheep-cotes sprinkle the far landscape all 
spontaneously without being shown off or talked about. “ You 
hear the song of the birds, the belling of the stags, the bleating 
of the flocks, and a thousand sylvan, pastoral sounds beside, blent. 
with the soft plaints and pleasant ambiguities of the lovers, the 
sententious satire of Jaques, and the courtly fooling of Touchstone, 
without being told to listen to them.” Shakespeare is thus duly 
credited with doing all that the most pictorial dramatist could do, 
without ever sinking the dramatist in the landscape-painter. It 
is Hazlitt, I think, who says the forest of Arden can alone com- 
pare with the mountain scenes in “ Cymbeline ;” yet how 
different the contemplative quiet of the one from the enterprising 
boldness and precarious mode of subsistence in the other! The 
gallant sportsmen in “ Cymbeline ” have to encounter the abrupt 
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declivities of hill and valley; Touchstone and Audrey jog along 
a level path. The deer sighted by Polydore and Cadwal are only 
regarded as subjects of prey,— The game’s afoot.” With Jaques 
they are fit subjects to moralise upon at leisure, “under the shade 
of melancholy boughs.” 

“Well, this is the forest of Arden,” quoth Rosalind, in the 
guise of Ganymede, when first the three fugitives from court find 
a resting place in that woodland region. And whereabouts in 
the map is Arden? “Between the rivers Meuse and Moselle,” 
some matter-of-fact expositors at once reply. And they tax the 
author of “As You Like It” with geographical ignorance ac- 
cordingly, in supposing that in French Flanders there could be a 
lioness to kill and a palm tree to flourish. Most reasonably, as 
well as heartily, a good critic of these bad critics desires them to 
allow poetry to have a geography of its own. He, for one, has 
no wish to learn that Bohemia is without a sea-coast, no wish to 
have the island of Sycorax defined on the atlas, no wish to see 
our forest of Arden identified with the Arduenna Sylva of Cesar 
and Tacitus. He is quite satisfied that Shakespeare meant to take 
his forest out of the region of the literal when he assigned to it 
a palm tree and a lioness. What though Lady Morgan tell us, 
as a travelled lady, not only that the “forest of Ardennes smells 
of early English poetry, and has all the greenwood freshness of 
Shakespeare’s scenes,” but also that it is scarcely possible to feel 
the truth and beauty of his “As You Like It” without having 
loitered, “as I have done,” amid its tangled glades and magnifi- 
cent depths? With Charles Knight we venture to think that it 
‘was not necessary for Shakespeare to have visited the Ardennes 
in order to describe an old oak, whose “boughs were mossed 
with age, and high top bald with dry antiquity,” and that 
although his own Warwickshire Arden is now populous, and we 
no longer find there a “desert inaccessible,” there are fifty places 
in England where, with the “As You Like It” in hand, one 
might linger lovingly from noon to dewy eve, and say “Now am 
I in Arden.” 

That we there tread the soil of poetic fancy is indicated only, 
says Ulrici, through the presence of lions and serpents in the 
European forest. Another commentator speaks of Arden as a sort 
of terra incognita of chivalry. Poetry must always have something 
of},the vague and indistinct in its character. Science maps out for 
he places where old-world geographers pictured lions and 
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elephants to symbolize undiscovered desolation. “Let Arcadia 
remain unsurveyed.” For Shakespeare, too, as Philaréte Chasles 
contends, was bent on the creation of an Arcadia; and Dr. Maginn 
makes bold to affirm that all the prodigies spawned by Africa, 
leonum arida nutriz, might well have teemed in a forest, where- 
ever situate, that was inhabited by such creatures as Rosalind, 
Touchstone, and Jaques. 

Alexander Smith commenced his studies in a Skye bothy with 
some reflections on man as an ease-loving animal, enamoured at 
heart of Arcadian dales, under the shadow of whose trees there are 
shepherd boys piping “as they would never grow old,”—human 
nature being vagabond in its tendencies, and therefore attracted to 
Shakespeare, whose sweet and liberal nature blossomed into all 
wild human generosities, and whose “As You Like It” is “a 
vagabond play.” The young Glasgow poet protested for his part, 
that if there waved in any wood that blows upon the earth a forest 
peopled as Arden was in Shakspeare’s imagination, with an exiled 
prince drawing the wholesomest, humanest lessons from misfortune, 
a Jaques moralising on the stricken deer, a fair Rosalind chant- 
ing her saucy cuckoo song, with fools like Touchstone (not like 
the fools we know in the flesh), and the whole region from centre 
to circumference filled with mighty oak-bolls all carven with lovers’ 
names,—then would he, latter-day poet and life-dramatist, what- 
ever his worldly prospects, pack up at once and join that vagabond 
crew. For there would he count on finding more gallant courtesies, 
nobler sentiments, innocence and happiness more complete than 
are to be discovered here, though the quest for them range from 
king’s palace to shepherd’s cot. “Just to think how these people 
lived! Carelessly as the blossoming trees, happily as the singing 
birds; time measured only by the acorn’s patter on the fruitful 
soil.” A world without debtor or creditor; passing rich, yet with 
never a doit in its purse; with no sordid cares, no solicitude for 
appearances. Arden forest, alas! is not in any verifiable map; its 
roots are not of earth, earthy ; it draws sustenance from a poet’s 
brain, and the light asleep on its billowy leafage is the light 
that never was on sea or land. “A bright tradition of the 
golden age,” Wordsworth in effect calls it—when those whom an 
adverse fate had driven from house and home, 


Enter'’d, with Shakespeare's genius, the wild woods 
Of Arden—amid sunshine or in shade 

Cull'd the best fruits of time's uncounted hours, 
Ere Phoebe sigh'd for the false Ganymede. 
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Good Doctor Evelyn, the clerical guide, philosopher, and friend of 
Plumer Ward’s “ Man of Refinement”—but who reads “Tremaine” 
now ?—takes or makes occasion to observe of the banished Duke 
that, had he found no other occupation or interest, no other tongues, 
books, or sermons—in short, no other “good” than in the trees, 
brooks, and stones, he would have hanged himself. Then what is it 
that always makes those lovely scenes of the forest of Arden so en- 
chanting to every taste? Because it is lovely poetry, and because of 
the “action” of the story—the fate of the usurping brother, whose 
followers fall off daily, and secede to the rightful ruler, until the 
right is reclaimed—it being a part of Shakespeare’s skill, however, 
to keep this “action” in the background, for his immediate 
object is pastoral ; but the event of the fable is always on our 
minds, though secretly, and perhaps insensibly. Had Shakespeare 
propounded to himself nothing more than mere and absolute 
solitude, with nothing of hopeful expectancy beyond it, Dr. Evelyn 
can see in such a picture nothing beyond absolute vacuity. But 
no such picture is at all in Shakespeare’s way, or in the manner 
of the man. And with him we are safe, as St. Mare Girardin 
remarks, against la pastorale becoming pseudo-pastoral, and against 
the degradation of drama into declamatory talk or philosophical 
romanticism; he is never the dupe of the feelings he trans- 
lates into dramatic action, and even when he depicts enthusiasts 
is on his guard against becoming one himself. If he represents 
royalty taking to pastoral life, he is not himself subject to any 
idyllic illusion; he would not have ‘gone with Hawthorne to 
Blithedale farm, unless as “a chiel takin’ notes, and faith! 
he’d prent ’°em;” he recognises the invraisemblance of the 
“situation,” and makes Touchstone his mouthpiece for girding at 
those who would affect a pastoral life without being veritable 
shepherds. “ Voila la fausse idylle que Shakespeare met en scéne 
et dont wl se mogue.” With his wonted impartiality he gives 
us on the one side enthusiasm for pastoral associations, and on 
the other smart raillery of them; now a fine sympathy with the 
woodland spirit of reverie, and anon a caution against the 
affinity of melancholy meditativeness to inaction and misan- 
thropy. 

To have been in Arden is to have been happy. And though 
one may not feel happy in coming away, at least one brings 
thence some happy thoughts, pleasant impressions, dulcet memories 
that abide and recruit and refresh. With Bon Gaultier,— 


















I have had a dream of summer—summer in the golden time, 
When the heart had still its freshness, and the world was in its prime. 
I have been away in Arden, and I still am ranging there ; 

Still I feel the forest breezes fan my cheek and lift my hair ; 

Still I hear the stir and whisper which the arching branches make, 
And the leafy stillness broken by the deer amid the brake. 

Where along the wood the brooklet runs, upon its mossy brink 

Myself a stricken deer I’ve laid me, where the stricken came to drink. 
There be Amiens and his co-mates, up, yon giant stems between, 
Yonder where the sun is shining, ’neath the oak upon the greens. 
Hark! the throstle-cock is singing! and he tunes his merry note, 
Carolling an imitation of the sweet bird’s joyous throat. 


‘And that is As J Like It. I? Yes, and Thou, He, and She 
We, You, They. 


The Forsaken. 


A Poem for Recitation. 


~ ONG time upon a raft he lay, 

Alone of all the living, 

Nor marked the hours drift away, 

And knew but when ’twas awful day, 
To feel his thirst reviving. 





Three corses once with sway and dip 

Had swung awhile a’near him—; 
He missed their still companionship— 
The hot sea-salt was on his lip, 

The blist’ring sun did sear him. 





His hollow eyes were dim and red ; 
: The Heavens glared derision ; 
) All but his dusty heart was dead— 
The curse of Cain was on his head, 
And Hell before his vision. 
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He dreamel ;—the air with wood-fire scent 
Drove sweetly o’er a village, 

Where, type of toil and merriment, 

The bee a’twinkle came and went, 

In quest of yellow pillage. 


Dear God, the place was homely sweet, 
And blithely called the linnet ; 
He marked the little Church, the street, 
The butterfly above the wheat, 
The poppy flaming in it. 


And phantom-faint did the chiming bell, 
O’er fields of breathing clover, 

Down the long lime-blossoming lane swell 

To the garden of rose and asphodel, 
With hive-bees swarming over. 


But, love! It was a‘richer note 
From out the cottage came, 

Lilt-lilting from the whitest throat, 

And red-berry lips that sweetly mote 
The Graces three outshame. 


Two brothers’ love, ye understand,’ 
And she the heart of both— 
They parted from her on the strand, 
And the sleeper clenched his dying hand, 
For he had not her troth. 


They sailed away,—in truth were they 

The merriest of the crew,—‘ 
But the moaning wind grew day by day, 
And the Pleiades burned an ashen grey— 
Then storm and wrack they knew. 








Ah! dread, as in delirious dream, 
The jar of the booming thunder, 

The crashing spar and the splinter’s gleam, 

And the boiling wave that poured with a scream 

On gasping wretches under. 
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A raft! A raft! ’midst fume and roar, 
A hasty thing contriving, 

They crowded down, some pallid score, 

They fought for place on its crazy floor 
In wan and fearful striving. 


And one afloat, with twitching face, 
His chest the mad tide drinking, 


Clutched—grasped !—But he, oh, God of grace ! 


Bent down and cut him from his place, 
And smiled to see him sinking. 


Down glowered the storm, they drifted slow, 
One day was like another, 

But each his anguish would forego 

To look askance, and whisper low, 
Of the man who slew his brother. 


A speck upon the level tide! 
It neared, their passage crossed — 
Christ ! "T'was the long-boat at their side, 
Full geared, with meat and drink supplied, 
That they had launched and lost. 


In silence stern they got them in,— 
He stood there desolate ; 
No tenderness from them might he win, 
Who sinned that vile and cruel sin, 
And they left him to his fate. 


Still far and faint and phantom-clear 
Rang out the village bell ; 
It grew, it filled his heart with fear, 
It burst upon his horrid ear 
With loud and awful yell. 


I'e woke—mad shrieks did pierce the gloom, 
And his dread soul listened, 

The air was thick with flying spume, 

And the wind along the wave did fume, 

And teeth of lightning glistened. 
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The tortured raft with strain and groan 
Split through with mighty tearing— 
The sea laughed at his dying moan ; 
The sharks have crunched his every bone; 
His soul hath fled despairing. 


Se 


Romeo. 
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“Speakst thou of Juliet ? 

How is it with her ? 

Now I have stained the childhood of our joy 
With blood removed but little from her own! 
Where is she ? And how doth she ? and what says 
My concealed lady to our cancelled love ?” 


w- EAUTIFUL!” said Helen Foote, admiringly. “Why, 
none of you can hold a candle to him, Mr. Conroy. 
How he throws his heart into his acting! That 
last bit was superb. If you’d only do that in ‘The 
Stranger.’” 





I laughed. “Your eloquence always puts me out. 
I’m occupied in admiring your acting instead of heeding my 
own,” I said gallantly. 

Miss Foote shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Nonsense, Mr. Conroy. 
Where did he come from? -I’ve been iil so long that I’ve 
heard no stage news. I suppose he’s frcm London ?” 

“T believe so. I’m not certain, for he keeps his own counsel 
very closely.” 

“Eut what a boy he looks!” Miss Foote cried, as the curtain 
fell emid rapturous applause. 

“He says he is six-and-twenty,” I said, laughing. 

“Well, and that’s ten years younger than I,” said Helen 
Foote, who was not in the least sensitive about her age. 
“ What’s his name ?” 

“Denzil Beatoun.” As I spoke, the owner of the name 
was called before the curtain, and as he bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the repeated plaudits I saw Helen Foote’s hand 
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clench on her: black lace fan. For a moment Denzil 
Beatoun’s handsome brown eyes had met hers, and for that 
space of time she seemed spell-bound. The next moment he 
was gone, and Helen Foote’s colour came back. 

“T was right,” she said composedly ; “he is very clever.” 

The next day Denzil Beatoun was absent from rehearsal, and after- 
wards, partly from curiosity, partly, I hope, from a kindlier feeling, 
I went round to his rooms in North Craig Street. He was sitting 
over the fire when I entered, looking very haggard and worn, 
acd idly sketching something on a sheet of paper. 

He flung it aside as I came in, but not before I had noticed 
it was a woman’s face, and a very lovely one. 

“ Now this is very kind of you, Conroy,” he said, holding out 
his hand, “especially in such a busy tims. How gets on 
Tannhiauser ? ” 

“Pretty well,” I said, seating myself; “I shall be ready for 
Monday.” 

“Who is to be your Lady Halle?” 

“Miss Foote, of course.” 

“She’s a fine woman.” 

“And a fine actress,” I returned. ‘“ You'll be in raptures 
with her on Monday, Beatoun. You've never seen her play 
before ?” 

“ My good fellow, I never go into raptures over anything—not even 
myself,” Denzil Beatoun said coldly, ignoring my question altogether. 
Rather surprised at his sudden change of tone, I remained silent, 
and presently he sail, “ What disgusting weather Letton boasts. 
We've had nothing but East winds since we came here. They 
play the mischief with me.” 


“You don’t look very brisk,” I assented. ‘“ What’s wrong 
with you?” 
“Nothing in particular,” he said, wearily; “headache and 


dizziness, that’s all. Oh, I shall be all right for this evening.” 
And then he broke out into a laugh, and, drawing his desk 
nearer him, held out a small sheet of satin-wove paper. 
“Read that,” he said, abruptly. 

I read the few words of invitation, and handed it back to him. 

“Lady Erne writes a pretty hand.” 

“Tush! shall I go or not, Conroy ?” 

“How can J tell?” I said, in surprise ; “it’s your own 
affair, Beatoun.” 
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“IT know. But I’ve grown superstitious for the first time 
in my life. And I think there is something evil in the road 
to Erne Manor.” 

I laughed. “ Don’t go then.” 

“T see, you think me a coward,” Denzil Beatoun said between 
his set teeth. “I will go, Conroy.” 

“You’re wise, I think.” 

“And you—are you wise, Conroy ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said, hurriedly. 

“T’m not blind, my dear fellow—and I’ve seen Alice Erne.” 

“And what then?” 

“Not much. She sings well, but not so well as Miss 
Foote.” 

“When did you hear Miss Foote sing?” I asked, not sorry 
to change the topic. “She told me she had not sung a note 
since her illness.” 

Denzil Beatoun flushed, and poked the decaying fire fiercely. 

“What does it matter to you, Conroy? Yes, I did know Miss 
Foote in London.” 

“T thought you were old friends.” 

“Why ?” 

“From her manner last night.” 

“Indeed ! Miss Foote is a clever woman.” 

“So she remarked of you as a man, Beatoun.” 

“Which was very kind of her under the circumstances. Do 
you indeed go to the Manor, Conroy ?” 

“How do you know I’m invited?” 

“TI read it in your face long ago.” 

“Are you a thought-reader, then ? ” 

“Not a professed one,” he said, lightly, “yet I can 
read yours easily enough. I see you'd like to learn how 
I came to know Miss Foote—how I got this invitation from 
Lady Erne—and how much or how little I know of the fair 
Alice.” 

“What nonsense,” I said, laughing. 

“True, nevertheless. Are you going already ? I shall see 
you this evening at the theatre. Aw revoir.” 

A week afterwards we met at Lady Erne’s hospitable 
table. Sir George monopolised Beatoun, and her ladyship 
was busy talking to her nephew, Major Lindsay, so I was 
free to devote myself to Alice Erne and her lively school- 
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fellow, Miss Dacre. After dinner we had a lot of singing, in 
which I took no part, but contented myself with keeping a 
jealous watch over Alice and her cousin while Beatoun and 
Miss Dacre were singing “My Pretty Page.” Presently, Alice 
rose and came up to me, looking flushed and prettier than ever. 

“ Harold has been telling me about your adventure at Liverpool,” 
she said, “and I wonder you could run such a risk.” 

I glanced at Harold Lindsay, sulkily. I did not want to be 
indebted to him for Alice’s good opinion. “What risk, Miss 
Erne ?” I said, rather crossly. 

“Why, saving the poor dog. I think it was splendid of 
you, Mr. Conroy.” 

“It will be much more splendid of you to come and turn ej 
over my leaves for me,” said Miss Dacre, gaily; “ Mr. Beatoun 
has grown tired of waiting on me, it seems.” 

Beatoun did not hear; he was talking to Sir George, and 
so I had to go to the young lady’s assistance. She was 
merciful, however—she only sang three songs, the last a pretty 
pathetic ballad of love and loss: She was just singing the re- 
frain of the second verse :— 

“O, laddie, laddie, laddie, 
Thou wert made for more than this ; 


To be loved a day, and then flung away, 
Just bought and sold with a kiss—” 


haa 





when Denzil Beatoun came up to me and whispered hastily, 
“TIT must get away from this place somehow. Make my excuses, 
Conroy. Say I’m ill—dead—dying—anything you will.” He 
broke away from me, said something in Lady Erne’s ear, and 
hurried out of the room. Miss Dacre pouted and expressed her 
opinion that Mr. Beatoun was mad. Alice looked pale and 
scared, but her mother was quite composed. 

“Poor Denzil,” she said, as I made my excuses and adieux, 

“T understand him exactly, Mr. Conroy. We rely on you to help 
him over his trouble,” she added, confidentially. 

“What did she mean?” I wondered, as I hurried down the 
avenue in pursuit of my fellow-actor, who was pacing impatiently 
to and fro before the gate. 

“What an age you've been!” he exclaimed, taking my 
arm. “Step out, Conroy; it’s awfully cold.” 

We walked on in silence for some minutes, then my companion 
burst out with, “What possessed me to close with Fay’s offers, 
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I wonder? I wish your Company had been at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

“Thank you,’ I said, rather offended, “and may I. ask 
why?” 

“The one woman in the world I wanted never to see again,” 
he said musingly. “Will the other track me down, I wonder ? 
Oh no,” with a little laugh, “she’s safe at all events. Look here, 
Conroy, I'll tell you all about it, and by-and-by you can work 
it up into a tale. Promise me one thing—you'll wait till I am 
dead. ‘Absent thee from felicity awhile, and in this dark 
world draw thy breath in pain to tell my story’—Pshaw! how 
the cant sticks to one. Like a good many other young fools, I 
saw a pretty face and I dubbed its owner an angel. She was— 
a little different. We were engaged, and I broke with all my 
people for her sake. They did not like her, and they shook me 
off with very little sorrow; I was always a scant-o’-grace. But 
my godmother, Lady Erne, stuck to me all along—God bless her 
for it! Alice never knew—but she must know—my God! she 
must know all before long.” 

He broke off abruptly, then with a defiant laugh went 
on, “My angel behaved in a queer manner for an 
angel. She got tired of me after a time, and one day 
borrowed all the money I had left. That evening I was arrested 
for debt—a pretty thing for General Beatoun’s only son. Thanks to 
Lady Erne, my people came to my assistance, and the day I 
was free I went to see Adeline. I saw her as she was; not 
in a pleasant light, when I had loved her. She insulted me so 
that I lost patience, struck her, knocked her down. Mind, Conroy, 
I make no excuse; it was inexcusable. I left London at once, 
and went to Leeds. There I met your manager and we came to 
terms. Of course I was ignorant that my old sweetheart, Helen 
Foote, the woman I'd jilted for Adeline’s sake, was in the 
Company. The song Miss Dacre sang to-night is the one Adeline 
sang to me last. Is it all clear to you now? Honour among 
thieves, Conroy. I’ve kept faith with you about little Alice 
Erne. But I'll never go again to the Manor. I might learn to 
like the child too well for my own peace or hers, or yours. Bad 
as I am, Conroy, I never thought of playing false to you. Stop, 
I won’t be pitied. And there is something else I have to say. 
I saw in the Letton News yesterday that Adeline Harley died a 
fortnight ago from concussion of the brain. So you see I shall 
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have to answer for that blow I struck. Good-night, Conroy. You 
know the worst of me now.” 

In spite of the sword hanging over his head on so slender a 
hair, Denzil Beatoun’s laugh was as ready and gay as ever when 
he stood at the wings the next night, waiting till the scene 
between Juliet and her nurse should be over, and he be called on. 
As we stood together, somebody tapped me on the shoulder—it 
was our manager, Mr. Fay. “One minute, Conroy,” he began in 
an excited whisper; “they say Mr. Beatoun—” 

“What about me?” 

Denzil turned round hastily. A few steps behind him stood 
two policemen, big burly Yorkshiremen both. “They want me,” 
Denzil Beatoun said composedly. “I told you so, Conroy. 
Murder will out.” 

He went up to them, leaving me amazed at: his 
coolness, and after five minutes whispering came _ back, 
smiling. “I’m going to play out my part,” he said. “These good 
fellows are going to watch the exits, and two are posted at the 
wings. Their measures are well taken, eh? Well, I must be 
going on. Wish me good luck with Romeo, Conroy. I wonder 
if he was ever played in the same circumstances before?” and 
waving his hand he went on, looking particularly calm and 
self-possessed. 

The manager and myself watched him from the wings, 
wondering at his indomitable pluck. Miss Foote was in 
the stage box, looking on, and, like ourselves, almost electrified 
by the passion and pathos of his acting. The last scene was 
superb—his dying words spoken in even more masterly a 
manner than his other speeches, and I saw that Miss Foote 
was crying behind her fan. Our little Welsh mananger coughed 
huskily. “ Poor boy, poor boy! Knowing what you and I know, 
Conroy, we can appreciate it—we can tell what pluck it needs. 
Listen, how they’re applauding !” 

At this juncture the curtain rose rapidly to afford the 
audience one more glimpse of Romeo’s handsome face 
and figure, the cold grey stone of the Capulets’ tomb 
contrasting forcibly with his golden hair and rich dress, 
against which one of Juliet’s long black curls showed up in 
strong relief. The curtain fell again, and the calls for Denzil 
and Miss Fay were reiterated. But, ingtead of going before the 
curtain, the manager’s daughter came up to us with a scared 
look in her dark eyes. 
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* You’re wanted, papa,” she faltered. 

“What now, Rachel? I'll see after it. Go you in front, 
Rachel, fach,” and the little manager bustled away. 

A minute later one of the policemen touched me on the arm. “ Mr. 
Fay would like to see you at once, sir—” and surprised, and a 
little startled, I went on. 

The stage was still in semi-darkness, but instinctively 
I made my way at once to where Romeo was lying 
still in that languidly graceful attitude. The manager 
was kneeling beside him, and as I came up to the group a 
woman’s cry rang sharply out behind me. Somebody rushed 
past me and flung her arms round the young actor. “O, Denzil, 
my darling; my darling!” 

The brown eyes opened suddenly and looked up 
sadly’ and gratefully into Helen Foote’s agonised face. 
“Helen, youre an angel to come to me now.” Their 
lips met and parted, and then Denzil Beatoun held out his 
hand to me. “ Will you take it, Conroy? At least I have been 
true to you. You can write the story now, you know.” 

Over-whelmed with the horror and the suddenness of it, I turned 
to the manager, who was holding in his hand—nq@ the stage poison 
cup, but a tiny phial, whence it seemed this Romeo of ours had 
drunk his death. Even then I heard the audience applauding, 
and Mr. Farquhar, our Mercutio, apologising for Mr. Beatoun’s 
non-appearance on the plea of sudden -indisposition. How 
terrible the stage looked, with its lights, and flowers and music 
surrounding the tragedy which was so nearly played out. I turned 
again to look at this man, who might have been more sinned 
against than sinning, and even as I turned, the brown eyes 
met mine—dimmer now, but fearless still. 

“I’m sorry I frightened Miss Fay. Good-bye, Conroy— 
Saint Helen, let me kiss you before my strength goes.” 

He raised himself to kiss her, then fell back, his hands 
clenching; and Helen Foote bowed her head with a cry 
of anguish, as our brilliant, beautiful Romeo passed to “ where 
beyond these voices there is peace.” 

ELLA PICTON. 


SS 
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On the Banks of the Boyne. 


yr N all picturesque Ireland I do not think you could meet 

with a more picturesque little village than the village of 

Slane, in the County Meath, lying about twenty-two miles 

north-west of Dublin. In my mind’s eye I see it now, 

and I am trying to recall and to count every individual 
’ house, cottage, and cabin, as they were when I knew 

them, and as they were at the date at which this story commences. - 
Yet, even though I count the little cabins in “the Arches” which 
lie right and left of Bobby McDougal’s, the butcher’s, I cannot 
recall that from the church below, upon the Castle Road, up to 
the Roman Catholic Chapel on the road leading to Collon and 
the old abbey on the Hill of Slane there are more than one 
hundred and fifty dwellings, all told. 

Slane, in Royal Meath, is classic ground, from the steeple on 
the hill, up the steep steps of which my weary little legs have 
oftimes toiled in days of yore, down to the famous, ruined 
Hermitage of Saint Erc, which stands on the left bank of the 
Boyne, and which was built by Saint Erc, who was a nephew 

“ and a particular favourite of Ireland’s patron saint. There are 
those, indeed, who assert—bat 





“ Priest’s nephews! Oh! sure he’s in Heaven 
His failings are nothing to me.” 

Stand at the exquisitely sculptured ruined doorway of Saint 
Erc’s Hermitage—that one directly facing the river and nearly 
opposite to the Eagle Rock—and look to the left, and you can 
discern, upon an eminence of vivid green, the ruins of another 
abbey—the far-famed abbey of Fennor. Down beside the canal, 
which runs parallel with the river, and about midway between. 
the abbey and the hermitage, is a comfortable-looking cottage, 
Said cottage is tenanted by Lukey Maguire, the lock-keeper, and 
upon this particular May evening Lukey was seated upon one 
arm of the lock placidly smoking his evening pipe. 

But he was not alone upon this occasion. There were, in 
addition to his wife—a sonsy woman who stood there with her 
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hands folded under her capacious checked apron—four or five 
neighbours of both sexes. In fact, the lock was the local even- 
ing club, where the neighbours met to interchange gossip. They 
were all eagerly discussing a marriage which had taken place in 
the neighbouring town of Drogheda the Sunday before. 

“Well, well, now,” said Mrs. Maguire, with a shake of her head 
which set all her cap-borders in motion, “if any one tould me 
me own sisther’s son, Terry Reddy, would do such a thing as go 
an’ get marrid, an’ he all as wan as a priest—he was sarvin’ 
mass over there at Mellifont so long—I wouldn’t believe it. 
Throth, he’s a disgrace to the family.” 

“Arrah, whist, woman!” exclaimed her husband. “Sure it 
was only nath’ral for him to get married. Wasn’t there a priest’s 
boy that Saint Erc himself had, there beyant at the ould hermitage, 
an’ didn’t he an’ the girsha he marrid reg’lar bamfoozle the 
Saint—he was that soft an’ good-hearted—antil the Saint saw the 
best thing for him to do would be to marry them. That was 
the Saint’s way av puttin’ pinance an them.” 

“Throth, yeh ought to be ashamed av yerself t’spake that a- 
way,” said his wife, indignantly. “Arrah, never heed him,” 
she continued, addressing the assembled company; “ Lukey 
doesn’t respect the cloth half as much as he ought, an’ me wid a 
priest meself in the family.” 

“ But I never heerd about Saint Erc’s sarvant boy,” said one of 
the guests. “ Will yeh tell us about it, Lukey ?” 

“To be sure I will, if herself”—indicating his better three- 
fourths by a nod—*“ will let me.” 

“Sorra hair I care ’’—Mrs. Maguire was herself dying to hear the 
story—* but if you’re bint an tellin’ it, yeh ought to come in out of 
the cowld ; there’s some dhrops av rain fallin’.” 

The hospitable invitation was accepted, and, half-an-hour later, 
as the company sat round the comfortable blazing fire, heedless of 
the rain now falling thickly without, each with a steaming vessel 
(for cups, and even a tin porringer were brought into requisition) 
of punch, Lukey related the following story to the assembled 
company, whose numbers had been augmented by the arrival of 
two lightermen. 

“Now, neighbours, yeh mayn’t believe it,” commenced Lukey, 
looking around almost menacingly, “but I tell you the story is as 
thrue as that God made little apples, an’ that that inquisitive Eve 
ate them.” 
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Of that victorious stock.”’ 
Henry V., Act ii. Sc. 4. 
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“Och! whist ! whist ! Lukey,” exclaimed his wife. “ Don’t 
let me hear you spake that a-way av anyone that there’s a picture 
av up in the chapel. Never mind,” she added significantly, “1’ll 
tell Father Dinnis about it afore the next time he goes to confession. 
Go an, Lukey.” 

“Well, anyhow,” continued Lukey placidly, and apparently 
unheeding the interruption, “my own opinion is that wan story is 
as good as another—so here it’s for you. From all I can hear 
the Saints an’ monks used to be very nabourly to wan another 
in thim days, an’ used to do an odd turn for wan another in 
the way av praichin.” 

“Bedad, they do that same now,” interposed Mrs. Maguire, 
“for whinever they want a new chapel, or to have the priest’s 
house tached, some sthrange priest comes and praiches a sarmon 
an gets the money. Goan, Lukey.” 

“So,” continued Lukey, “there .was wan Christmas day up there 
at Fennor, an’ the priest was very bad wid the gout.” 

“There now, Lukey,” again interrupted Mrs. Maguire, “ that’l 
do. If yeh can’t stop spakin’ -bad av the clargy, hould yer 
tongue, me gay fellow.” 

“Why, woman alive! What did I say wrong?” 

“How could a priest have the gout? Doesn’t it come from 
all soarts av grand aiten and dhrinkin’? and we know well that 
all them Saints an’ monks that lived about here used to ait 
nothin’ but three sprigs of wather grass, an’ oaten cake med- 
athout sult, three times a day—an’ only wanst on fast- 
days! Go an, Lukey.” 

“He was very bad thin wid—wid—the rheumatics.” 

“T declare to goodness, Lukey, I’ll not sit in the same kitchen 
wid yeh! yer not lucky, so yer not. Shure rheumatics wasn’t 
invinted thin; for I heerd Docthor McGusty at the dispinsary 
say whin Peggy Murray got awful pains an fever afther a big 
wettin’ she got, that it was rheumatic fever she had, but none 
av us ever heerd av sucha new-fangled nonsinsical disaise. So 
Pat Murray, athout sayin’ a word to the Docthor, av coorse 
wouldn’t give her the dirhty stuff she was to get, but gev her 
plinty av good stiff punch wid a lump av butther in it. He 
tould me that at her wake. God rest her sowl, for she died 
afther all.” 

“Anyhow the priest was very bad wid pains av some 


soart,” said Lukey in desperation, “an he couldn’t sarve mass; 
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so he sends over a message on Christmas eve for Saint Erc 
to come over an’ sarve mass for him in the morning. 

“Now Saint Ere was nabourly, so he said he would. So 
he tould his sarvint boy, Thady, to waken him airly, 
as he wanted to say a mouthful av prayers himself afore 
settin’ out. Well! what d’ye think, but the omadhaun, Thady, 
ate a mortial heavy supper av oaten male stirabout on the sly, 
an’ thin tuk a dhrop of the wine that the Saint used to keep— 
but only for the sick, av coorse—an’ he overslept himself in 
the mornin’ ! 

“Well! the Saint was in a tarin’ passion, an’ he gev Thady 
all soarts, an’ thin he put his mithre on his head, an’ tuk his 
crozier in his hand, and banged the doore, and wint down to 
the coracle that was waitin’ for him. But, as_ ill-luck 
would have it, his foot slipped, and into the river he wint head- 
foremost, an’ his mithre wint wan way an’ his crozier the other, 
an’ whin he was got out he was all wet wid the wather. 

“<¢Tt’s lucky I haven’t on me best vestments,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘but I must go back for thim now’—so that by the 
time he got to Fennor, I can tell yeh it was gettin’ purty late. 

“Saint Ere walkel up to the chapel,an he saw a grand con- 
gregation that stared at him as if he had two heads on him, an’ 
never axed him for a blessin’ nor nothin’. In he walked, and, 
what dye think! but he seen somewan, the very morial av’ himself, 
sayin’ Mass at the altar! 

“Saint Erc, av coorse, seen at once who it was. It was the 
divil himself—God betchune us an’ harm !—dhressed up to look 
like the Saint. As luck would have it, the Saint had an ould 
soda-wather bottle full av’ very powerful holy wather wid him, 
so he walks up quite quiet an aisy an’ he throws it over the 
divil. The ould chap set up a millien murther, an’ his horns 
sprouted an’ his tail grew out, an’ he vanished in a flash av 
lightenin’, for, av coorse, we all know the divil hates holy 
wather. : 

.“Whin Mass was over, Saint Ere wint in to have a chat wid 
the priest, an’ there he was wid his two feet rowled up at a big 
hlazin’ fire, an’ as crass as a yard av’ check. So Saint Erc 
sat for a little while, and had a bit to ait an’ a good stiff glass 
of poteen punch to keep him from gettin’ could afther his 
wettin’, an’ thin he set out for his journey home.” 


E. OWENS BLACKBURNE. 
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Ballade of the ‘‘ Dramatic Dead-head.” 


“Ve, T ancient feasts, the truth abiding, 


Of what beneath life’s surface lay, 
Was imaged by the skull presiding, 

Rose-crowned and genial—in its way : 

It was the “dead-head” of the day ! 
And to this social whim erratic 

Trace, without much ado, we may 
The “dead-head” of our world dramatic. 


Sometimes in faultless raiment gliding 
About the stalls at matinée, 
Or, seedy, in “the circle” hiding 
Mid red-shawled dames with ringlets grey, 
To programme girls he crieth “nay ;” 
And his delight is most emphatic— 
He sitteth out the direst play, 
The “dead-head ” of our world dramatic. 


But ’twere a risky task deriding, 
The Protean gang who never pay, 

For noble lords would share the chiding 
With City clerks from Brixton gay— 
Both on the precious “order” prey ; 

And praise from salon as from attic, 
Swells when descends the free entrée, 

On dead-heads of our world dramatic. 


L’ENVOI. 


Gentles! In time not far away 

May there arise some stout fanatic, 
Bexeath whose scorn shall swift decay 

The “dead-head” of our world dramatic ! 


T. L. CLay. 
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On Correspondence. 





y HE Art-without-art of correspondence is not to be learned 
by book or by every buyer of note-paper. In its esoteric 
purity it exists only for the few, and with the few it is 
inborn. Upon first sight it may seem an easy matter to 
transfer one’s confidential thoughts to paper, yet we will 
make bold to affirm that it is harder to write a good letter 
than a clever book. And why? Principally, we think for this reason, 
Ideas, that start piquant from the brain evaporate as they pass down 
the pen-stick, and reach the paper in a diffuse condition. Art may 
partly reconcentrate them there, but art-without-art never allows 
them to spread. If this applies to the construction of a smart 
volume, it applies yet more to that of an essay in miniature, 
which is what a perfect letter should be—an essay combining 
simplicity of diction with directness of appeal. It should not be 
over-elaborate, it should not strain after effect. In short to possess 
the faculty, we must know exactly what we want to say, and say 
it. Now, we ask, to how many is this power granted? To few 
—few, in good sooth. 

As no theory comes apt without illustrations, we give a 
specimen or two of authentic correspondence that we venture to 
think are types of that inborn and untrained faculty alluded to. 
At the same time we do not wish to assume a didactic position 
in the matter,—and everyone is welcome to his own opinion. 

Says Charles Lamb: “There is an order of imperfect intellects 

the owners (of which) have minds rather suggestive 
than comprehensive. They have no pretence to much clearness 
or precision in their ideas, or in their manner of expressing 
them.” 

If this is true as regards conversation—and who will deny it ? 
—it applies yet more to the subject of correspondence. The 
mechanical process whereby we seek to give form to our thoughts 
for the enlightenment of another, has with such natures a fatal pro- 
pensity towards distorting the truth—warping the straight line of 
the original idea; and as a consequence we are apt to feel for 
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the writer’s meaning wide of the mark. It is curious to observe 
how certain individuals, who can put a plain fact before us with 
decent clearness colloquially, get most hopelessly obscure and in- 
volved when set to express that fact on paper. Then, it is to be 
supposed, the brain runs ahead of the fingers, and being sum- 
moned back at every spurt, comes zig-zag and forgetting the lay 
of the ground it has already traversed. What is the result? A 
halting document, in which the main idea is mazed in a web of 
false starts and doubles. Pity it is that for such natures no 
epistolary ready-reckoner exists for enabling them to put finger 
at once on the logical sequence of two simple propositions—no 
mental sign posts to point out the shortest cut to the goal of their 
thoughts. And yet is that type given by Lamb a purely isolated 
one? Are we not all tarred a little with the same brush, only 
in different degrees ? Some get the top of the pot, some the scrap- 
ings, but withal it is only a question of shade. Of shade, indeed, 
for how many of us escape that béte noire of obscurity ? Said 
the Greek sage, “ weaned err: Let the modern’s motto be 
“Say what you mean.’ 

“ Letters,” writes Chesterfield, “should be easy and natural, and 
convey to the persons to whom we send them just what we would 
say to those persons if we were present with them.” But how, 
good my lord, if this turned out libellous? It might in certain 
cases, we are all sure. But perhaps in the days of our “ British 
Cicero” things were different. Perhaps in the last century morality 
was more naive and genteel, and the law too refined to hold a 
man responsible for his more reckless written statements. It was 
an ingenuous time. Witness the Arcadian artlessness of this 
sentiment—your own :—“The height of abilitiesis . . . . to 
be upon your own guard, and yet, by a seeming natural open- 
ness, to put people off of theirs.” Ah, you were great! We 
wonder what you would have thought of the following gratuitous 
missive, s0 much in accordance with your principles, if not your 
taste. The original lies before us, and was addressed to a certain 
lady many years ago. It is to be regretied that the anonymous 
writer’s obscurum per obscurius is so in evidence. Still her 
pious intention pops up its head through the mist, we think :— 

“Madman,—If you will be more carefull in sorting your linen when leaving 
your house and when it comes home you would find things missing such has 
pockethandkerchefs cuffs and collars Pinfores and Tea Towles for your 
laundress keep_them and wears them. Knowing her not to Be very Honest 


and Drinks very much and her children wearing your Pinfores know the 
Pearson who left her card on Monday is Highley recomned.” 
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Surely the motive that speaks herein, if the style is acroamatic 
and abstruse, is dovetailed into the language with an ingenuity 
that would have delighted you. Again, what could be more in 
keeping with your exposition first quoted than the direct, 
forcible, native terms in which the following ingenious request 
is couched ? We select it, with the others given, from a pile of 
modern correspondence, as embodying in itself the two essentials 
of pattern letter-writing—freedom from art and purity of lan- 
guage—in which critics would have we are nowadays deficient :— 


“Pleace Miss,—i am very sorrow to trouble some to you as i am _ been 
laid up long time with Bad leg as i feel better i wants to go to work Cane 
you send me Pair Boots to stand in cane you send me Bit tea sugar as I 
am not able to come See you i shall feel thankful if you will be so kind 
yours tuly Humble servent Mrs. M Re 





Here, it is to be observed, there is no seeking after effect—no 
dlressing up of ideas in fanciful images that would only retard 
the firm and heroic march of language. 

Of a different order is the specimen quoted below. This 
rather illustrates the type of intellect more “Suggestive than 
Comprehensive” alluded to by Lamb, and shows that strange 
irresponsibility of individuality that is characteristic of certain 
minds. Still it is a fine example of style, and deserves to be 
recorded, if, now and then, like American drinks, it is a little 
mixed :— 


“Mrs Morris rites in answer to Mrss Ratliff ltter wich Mrs Morris had 
on satarday about a pair of sheets the Mrs Morris sent the last weeak the 
sheets that i sent Back came from Mrs Ratliff with her close and there- 
fore Mrs Morris sent Back Mrs Morris has not had any washing only Mrs 
Ratliff and Mrs Richards and they was not theires and they did not 
belonge to you and the vest Mrs ratliff speak of i do not kown any thing 
about the last weeaak i had your close there was 6 vest and there was 6 
vest returned i know i loocked the clothes out my self and packed it my 
self because i would not have any mistake Mrs Morris knows that every 
thing was corect when it left my house i know therefore Mrs Morris shal 
not pay for it if i had lost it Mrs Morris would pay for it—S Morris.” 


There is, it will strike some hypercritical folks perhaps, a 
slight confusion as to personality here; but that may be merely 
typical of our self-analytical times, remarkable for the birth of 
a Dr. Jekyl. More than one such example lies before us, from 
which we may quote in proof a sentence, seemingly of a startlingly 
paradoxical nature, such as the following :— 


“She is father less and mother less but she has a father who is a bruit.” 
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Of the same description is the statement by a certain Thomas 
Jackson who is in correspondence with a lady regarding a 
“ futman’s” place :— 

“Thos Jackson begzs leave to inform you that I sent a letter in anser 

to yours &c.” 
—though we are a little delicate about theorizing too minutely 
on the latter’s style, inasmuch as in his first epistle he asserts 
his age to be 20, and in his second 200, which may be a lapsus 
calami, but may be also the result of his addressing his missive 
from a particular “ Hill Tap.” 

Much remains to be said on this subject; but the laws of 
space are arbitrary. Permit these examples to speak for them- 
selves, while with Romeo to the question “I pray, can you read 
anything you see?” We answer “Ay, if I know the letters, and 


the language.” 
MAJOR. 


Se 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE DEAD HEART.” 
A story of the Freach Revolution, in a Prologue ani three acts, by WATrs PHILLIPS, revised by 
Walter H. Pollock. 
Revivel at ths Lyceum Theatre, Saturday, September 23, 1839. 


Robert Landry .. .. Mr.HeNaRYIRVING.(| Pierre .. .. .. «.. Mr. TAYLOR. 
The Abbé Latour .. .. Mr. BANCROFT. Jocrisse .. .. .. «. Mr. ARCHER. 
The Count de St. Valery Mr. HAVILAND. Guiscard .. .. .. .. Mr. BLACK. 
Arthur de St.Valery(hisson) Mr.Gorpon Craic.| ASmith .. .. .. .. Mr. RAYNOR, 
Legrand Mr. ARTHUR BOPP 2c ce oe oo = DAVE. 

nt Ne ag nate A Woman “oe oe ie le 

Mr. EowarD iss KATE 

Towpet .. ce ce os RIGHTON. Cerisette .. .. «+ PHILLIPS. 
Ravel. 0s. < se) we’ oe Me. Rose co ve ce oe Miss COLERIDGE. 
Michel .. .. .. «.. Mr. CLIFFORD. Catherine Dival .. .. Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Jean oe Mr. HARVEY. 





es Aristocrats, Peop'e, Soldiers, Gendarmes, Gao'ors, &c. 
SCENE: Paris. 

When the melodrama that pleased audiences some thirty years 
ago at the Adelphi was announced for revival at the Lyceum, 
many people wondered whether a play of the type of “The Dead 
Heart” would. prove as acceptable as Mr. Irving’s productions 
usually are. The conspicuous success the revival has achieved 
has at once settled that point. In its original form as produced 
November 10th, 1859, with Mr. Benjamin Webster as Landry, Mr. 
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David Fisher as the Abbé Latour, Mr. Billington as the Count de 
St. Valery and Arthur, his son (the actor doubled the parts), Mr. 
Stewart as Jacques Legrand, and Mr. J. L. Toole as Toupet, and Miss 
Woolgar as Catherine Duval, and Miss Kelly as Cerisette, the entire 
dialogue would scarcely have suited the play-going public of the 
present day, and the “cockney ” fun essential toan Adelphi drama would 
have proved distasteful. And so the aid of Mr. Walter Pollock was 
called in to generally revise and improve. There was little fear 
but that Mr. Irving would avail himself of the fine opportunities 
for giving us those stage pictures for which the theatre, over which 
he presides, is so famous. To render them perfect in every detail 
of costume, not ouly such living authorities and aids as Mr. Joseph 
Grego, Mr. W. H. Margetson, and Mrs. Comyns Carr were called 
into requisition, but the oldest costume books and paintings that 
treated of the subject in hand were laid under contribution—the 
uniforms of the guards were faithfully reproduced, the scheme of 
the different “sets” was carefully studied, and music that would 
help the action and embody in it the revolutionary airs that would 
add such fidelity to the pictures, was specially composed by Mons. 
Jacobi. The resalt was worthy of the care and trouble bestowed 
to bring it about. From the opening scene of the garden of the 
Café de la Belle Jardiniére, whare all is light and life, to the 
storming of the grim-looking Bastille, besieged by an infuriated 
mob of ruffianly sansculottes and savage women, to the frowning 
entrance to the prison of the Conciergerie, and so on to the dreaded 
guillotine and the Tree of Liberty by its side, until we come to 
the last exquisite picture of Landry’s self-sacrifice—all were as 
nearly perfect as possible. Let us glance at the story, supposed to 
commence in 1771. Robert Landry is a young sculptor full of life 
and hope and happiness, and is engaged to Catherine Duval, a 
very beautiful girl. Unfortunately for them she has attracted the 
attention of the Count de St. Valery,a rather unscrupulous noble- 
man, who has for his most intimate friend the Abbé Latour, a 
cynical and sensual rowé. As Catherineis true to her lover the 
Abbé devises means whereby she shall be thrown into the Count’s 
arms; he is to obtain admittance to her chamber, and so stain her 
reputation. The Count follows his friend’s advice ; Catherine’s cries 
for help are overheard by Landry; he finds her in the Count’s 
arms, and will not altogether believe that she is blameless, as he 
finds verses addressed to her, proof he thinks that she has given her 
admirer encouragement. He is, however, just attacking the Count 
when a file of soldiers enters the room, accompanied by the Abbé, 
who, to get rid of Landry, has accused him of lampooning the 
king’s mistress, and has obtained a Jettre-de-cachet for his entomb- 
ment in the Bastille. Eighteen years elapse; the revolutionists 
storm the prison, and amongst the seven that they liberate is one 
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supposed to be dead. It is Robert Landry. From his long confine- 
ment he issues forth, apparently quite an old man, with ragged 
grey locks and beard, a blanched countenance, and a dazed, almost 
imbecile, manner. Speech has nearly left him; he finds it difficult 
to utter any sound, and his memory is a blank save on two sub- 
jects—his hatred for those who consigned him to a living tomb, 
and his love for Catherine. As the fetters are struck off from his 
wasted limbs, the repetition of his loved one’s name, uttered by 
his old friend Legrand, gradually awakens his soul to life. But 
when he learns that his Catherine, in whom he so trusted and 
believed, has been false, has married the Count de St. Valery and 
has been left a widow with one son, his nature is turned to stone 
—he is “a living man with a dead heart.” The Abbé Latour has 
been left guardian of young Arthur de St. Valery, who shows every 
disposition to become a gambler and a rake. The Abbé, with the 
keen eye of a sensualist for beauty, has long wished to make 
Catherine his own. He at length, in an excellently written scene, 
presses his admiration on her, and tells her that her son’s future 
is in his hands. If she will give herself to the Abbé, he will save 
Arthur. As she refuses, he fiendishly lets her know that the lad 
shall be encouraged in his excesses. With this design, Latour 
carries him to the Café Jocrisse, a noted gambling house. Catherine 
follows to endeavour to watch over her boy, and there she meets 
Landry. She recalls to him what they were to each other, but on 
him now her once loved tones have no effect—‘“his heart is 
dead.” Five years more have elapsed. Landry has risen to power ; 
he is a leader of the people, and the time for the accomplishment 
of his revenge hasarrived. Latour and Arthur de St. Valery are im- 
prisoned in the Conciergerie, only to come forth the next day to 
death. But the public executioner must not avenge the wrongs 
that Landry has suffered. Latour must die by his hands, and so he 
is summoned to Landry’s room, the door is locked on these two, 
and Landry offers the Abbé a chance of life. A passport is prepared 
by means of which he may escape, but he must tight for it, and so 
this duel to the death takes place, and the Abbé with all his skill of 
fence falls beneath the sword of the man whose life he has ruined. 
It is the early morning of the day of the execution. At the foot of 
the guillotine lies Catherine, waiting for one last look on the face 
of the son she so dearly loves. Hither comes Landry, gloating, 
perhaps, on the near realization of his long-cherished hatred. 
Catherine recalls to him their early love, their past affection for 
each other, but he is as stone. Still Catherine pleads. She tells 
him how St. Valery had repented almost immediately of his con- 
duct to Landry and had obtained his release, which he had entrusted 
to Latour, who, jealous of the prisoner, had given it out that he was 
dead, and it was only then, and after a lapse of time, that she 
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became the Countess .of St. Valery. The flame of love in Landry’s 
breastmay have flickered and died down, but it has never quiteexpired 
and this confession revives it. He says, “A voice speaks to me 
from the grave! In the heart that I thought dead the old love 
lives.” But the hour of the sacrifice is close at hand ; there is but 
one way to save Arthur. There is no time to obtain a pardon from 
Robespierre ; the utmost that can be arranged is to get a free pass. 
Legrand is depatched for and returns with it. Arthur comes forth 
from his confinement and is clasped in his mother’s arms, and 
then as the fatal number 30 has to be answered, Landry with nobility 
of soul and sublime devotien replies and takes the place of young 
St. Valery on the guillotine, his last loving looks fixed on the face 
of the woman through whom he has so deeply suffered. As Robert 
Landry, Mr. Irving gave us another proof of his consummate skill 
as an artist—so happy and light-hearted in the opening scene, 
afterwards so stern and unrelenting, and finally so exquisitely 
pathetic and touching. Mr. Bancroft’s long absence from the stage 
made him excessively nervous at first. His approaches to Catherine 
were neither impassioned nor subtle enough, but he rose to the 
occasion in the duel, and his death was very fine. Miss Ellen 
Terry has not a great call upon her well-known abilities in her 
present character, but was most sympathetic and touching in her 
maternal agony. Mr. Arthur Stirling as Legrand gave a sturdy 
human piece of acting, and Mr. Edward Righton and Miss Kate 
Phillips were both most satisfactory, though, perhaps, the latter 
should have shown a little more the lapse time, for 25 years do 
alter a woman. Mr. Gordon Craig, 2 son of Miss Ellen Terry, made 
a very promising debiitas Arthurde St. Valery. He is good-looking, 
has a nice voice, and has evidently studied in a good school. The 
only improvement that might perhaps be made would be to render 
the crowds a little more savage ; that in their dancing of the 
carmagnole there should be more abandon, and that they should throw 
more ruffianism into their singing of “Ca Ira,” and the Marseillaise. 
Mons. Jacobi’s music can only be spoken of in the highest terms 
of praise, and the scenery by Messrs. Hawes Craven and Telbin 
is a work of art. ——_——_ 
“ CASTE.” 


Comedy in three acts, by T. W. Robertson. 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Saturday, October 5, 1889. 


Revival, 1889, Original production April 6, 1867. 
Hon.George D’Alroy .. .. .. Mr. LEONARD BOYNE Mr. FREDERICK YOUNGE. 
CaptainHawtree .. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR ELWoop Mr. BANCROFT, 
Eccles ae ee oc. ce cc’ co Mabe DAVE GAMES Mr, GEORGE HONEY. 
Sam Gerridge +s «+ «+ «+ Mr. CHARLES BROOKFIELD Mr. HARE, 
Dixon eo oc eo Me, Cmarur 
Marquise de St. “Maur +s «+ «+ Mrs, CHARLES POOLE Miss LARKIN. 
Esther Ecele: oe «ee «+ «+ Miss OLGA BRANDON Miss Lypia Foore. 
Polly Bectes ei 9 “e Miss LOTTIE VENNE Miss MARIE WILTON, 


Mrs. Bancroft, ne original Polly Eccles, sets down “Caste” as 
“assuredly Tom Robertson’s chef d’wuvre,” and her particular 
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character as one of the most difficult to play—especially in the third 
act, where she scarcely leaves the stage—and as her favourite part 
next to that of Naomi Tighe in School. In the list of plays produced 
by the Bancrofts at the (old) Prince of Wales’s and Haymarket 
theatres, “Caste” is reckoned as financially the third in successes 
of Tom Robertson’s plays, and fifth among all the pieces they put on 
the stage. There is scarcely a playgoer but has seen “Caste.” It has 
been revived three times for a run before ; it has been a trump card 
with Tom Robertson’s and other provincial companies, and has been 
repeatedly attempted by amateurs. And yet the humour, the pathos, 
and the sterling quality of the play appeared on the night of its 
revival at the Criterion to appeal to the brilliant assembly present, 
almost all of whom had, probably, witnessed them before, as freshly 
as though the play were a new one. Certainly, the cast wasa good one 
taken altogether. We had Mr. David James once more as the bibulous, 
but amusing old rascal Eccles, a clever representation, though a 
little overdone in the matter of singing ; and we once more had Mr. 
Charles Brookfield as the honest, loving, but uncouth Sam Gerridge, 
an excellent performance. But I think there was a good deal of 
curiosity awakened as to how the representatives of the two sisters 
would acquit themselves. Strange to say, Miss Lottie Venne had 
never seen Mrs. Bancroft in the character, and therefore her reading 
may be taken as original. It was a success, though not quite as greata 
one as was expected. Was it that Polly was a little too pert, and not the 
essence of good humour and kindliness that she should be, though 
a little coquette ? In the third act her hysterical laughter on finding 
that D’Alroy was alive was perfection. Miss Olga Brandon dis- 
tinctly scored as Esther ; she was so gentle and womanly, and yet so 
nobly proud in refusing to accept the aid of the Marquise at the 
sacrifice of her boy ; her affection for D’Alroy was so tender, and her 
sorrow at the parting with him and her joy at his return moved her 
audience to tears. Mr. Leonard Boyne was chivalrous and manly in 
his love, and showed completely the nobility and simplicity of 
D’Alroy’s character. When quite accustomed to the part his will be 
an excellent performance. Mr. Arthur Elwood looked Captain 
Hawtree and was fairly successful, but did not quite touch the good 
breeding of the character. Mrs. Charles Poole did not by any means 
realize the high-bred Marquisede St. Maur. She gave one the idea 
of a parvenue instead of a grande dame, and her chronicles of 
“ Froissart,” which used to be so amusing, became wearisome. “ Caste” 
was well if not enthusiastically received, and I think may recken on 
another fair run. 
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“THE BUNGALOW.” 


Farelcal comedy, in three acts, founded on “ La Garconniére,” by FRED HORNER. 
First produced at Toole’s Theatre, Monday, October 7, 1889. 


Gregory Bell .......... Mr. F. KAYE. Mrs. Violet Vaughan.... Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
F. Leighton Buzzard .. Mr. CHAS. GLENNEY. Mrs. Amy Gwynne { Miss VANE FEATHER- 
Henry Vaughen........ Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. | “® 3 y 200 @ 0: ROM 

Percy Gwynne ........ Mr. Compton CoutTrs. | Zeffie Williams ........ Miss CICELY RICHARDS 
=e Miss SALLIE TURNER. | Puti-Beebee .......... Miss M. A. GIFFARD. 
DED eaesivcecwoedis Miss HELEN FORSYTH. 


“La Garconniére,” on which Mr. Fred Horner has founded his 
play, was produced at the Thédtre Dejazet on October 22nd, 1888, 
and was successful ; but then our French neighbours enjoy a class 
of work which the British public will not countenance for a moment. 
In eliminating what was objectionable, the adapter has taken out the 
“salt” of the original, and though there is much that is extremely 
funny left, the motives that bring about the misunderstandings 
become absolutely, trivial, silly, and improbable. Under the title of 
“Bachelor Quarters,” the piece was tried at a matinée at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, London, on June 2lst, of this year, and excep- 
tion. was taken to some of the dialogue which has since been 
modified. The piece was then the property of Messrs. Horace Sedger 
and W. Greet, who had purchased it from Mr. Horner. They, how- 
ever, resold it to him, and the American and Australian rights were 
eagerly sought after. As now played the story runs thus :—An 
artist, Leighton Buzzard by name, has used, as his studio, a riverside 
cottage called the Bungalow, which has three entrances. As he is 
about to be married to Millicent Bell, he determines to give up this 
place, and to get rid of his rather troublesome model, Zeffie Williams, 
which he does after considerable blackmailing. Zeffie has also been 
model to his prospective father-in-law, Gregory Bell, and has been 
drawing on his purse, too, pretty heavily. As he has a termagant 
and suspicious wife, Gregory determines to have one last interview 
with Zeffie and pay her off, and, todo this secretly, he borrows one of the 
keys of the bungalow. Leighton hasa great picture on his easel which 
he has religiously kept from the view of his friends. Mrs. Vaughan 
and Mrs. Gwynne are in love with each other’s husbands, and so, 
under pretence that they are most curious to see the work of art, 
Mrs. Vaughan persuades Gwynne and Mrs. Gwynne Vaughan to take 
them to the studio. l.eighton lends the keys to his friends on the 
condition that they shall be used on certain days; but, of course, 
the borrowers utilise them all on the same day, with the result 
that Mrs. Bell, who has come to look after her husband, catches all 
the couples. The young husbands are both convinced that .their 
wives are carrying on a desperate flirtation with someone, and even- 
tually fix on old Bellas the DonJuan. The first act opened well, the 
second was very amusing, though there was a great deal too much 
of exit and entrance, but the explaining away of matters in the third 
act was not funny enough. This, however, has been strengthened, 
and a more suitable representative of Mrs. Bell has been found in 
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Miss Sophie Larkin, Miss Sallie Turner having entirely failed to 
grasp the humour of the character, an important one. Mr. Charles 
Glenney was excellent as the much-tried and bewildered Leighton 
Buzzard, and had a most charming sweetheart in Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens was full of go as Henry Vaughan, but Mr. 
Compton Coutts was not quite as good as usual as Percy Gwynne. 
Miss Cissy Grahame and Miss Vane Featherston, both delightful 
actresses, were very clever as the two wives who pretend such affec- 
tion for, whilst they would really like to claw each other, and Miss 
Grahame, indeed, gave us a piece of real high comedy in her scene 
with Mr. Coutts. Miss Cicely Richards might have imparted a 
little more dash to the model Zeffie Williams, but it is a part that 
requires very careful handling lest it should become vulgar, and was 
therefore, perhaps, wisely kept under control. Miss M. A. Giffard 
submitted to conceal her comely features under a coat of dark 
paint, and as Puti-Beebee did her little that she had to do well. 
It isto Mr. F. Kaye, however, that the honours of the evening are 
due. Not since Mr. Lewis, of Daly’s company, have I seen such 
spontaneous quaint humour or such genuinely funny acting. Mr. 
Kaye was a host in himself as Gregory Bell. “The Bungalow” has 
been considerably improved, and now goes very briskly, so briskly, 
indeed, as to look like growing into a thorough financial success. It 
is preceded by Mr. Fred Horner’s comedietta, “ On Toast,” which is 
amusing, and served to afford some hearty laughs to Colonel North, 
who was present on the first night, there being in it several allusions 
to the nitrate-king’s costume ball. 


“THE CASTLE OF COMO.” 


Romantic opera in three acts, founded on BULWER LyTTON’s Play of “The Lady of Lyons,” by 
GEORGE COCKLE, B. Mus. Oxon. Libretto by the late CHAs. SEARLE, with additions by the composer. 
New scenery by E. G. BANKS. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, + pana October 2, 1839. 








. Mdlle. Rosmna Isrpor. py a a Ge : Miss DE VERNET. 
On Friday Evenings 01.(a rwar' s neral) 

Pauline and Matinées by Damas .. } ar. DONNELL BALFE. 

Miss ADRIENNE tater -» Mr. H. Pope. 

VERITY. Capt. (afterwards Ma: ~ dines 
Widow Melnotte .. .. Miss AMy MARTIN. Desmoulins . )} ar. MeCaRTHY. 
Beauseant.. .. .. .. Mr. LEO STORMONT. 

AND 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday Mr. CADWALADR. 

Claude Melnotte { Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Mr. RICHARD CLARKE. 


Had Bulwer Lytton’s play been generally considered a good 
theme on which to compose an opera, it is probable that there 
would have been more attempts to utilize it than its only one—l 
think by Mr. Cowen, which he entitled “Pauline.” Major George 
Cockle, Musical Bachelor of Oxford, evidently possesses, for an 
amateur, considerable technical knowledge, of which he makes 
good use, but he lacks inspiration. His music scarcely ever lifts us 
out of ourselves by its dramatic force, nor does it touch our sensi- 
bilities by its sweetness or charm. It isin the concerted pieces that 
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the composer is heard to most advantage, and though the orches- 
tration was too noisy, as a whole there were often moments when 
one could be persuaded that Major Cockle would give the world 
something thoroughly worth listening to in the future. As to the 
libretto, I am convinced that those who did not know the “Lady 
of Lyons” would be quite unable to understand what was going on, 
for no books were to be had. There was no spoken dialogue or much 
recitative to help the audience to comprehension. We hear nothing 
of Claude as the gardener’s son, and of his presumption in loving the 
proud Pauline, nor of his temptation by Beauseant, nor do we see 
anything of the vulgar-minded Mdme. Deschapelles. The scene 
opens with a chorus of villagers called together in honour of the 
forthcoming marriage, then a short chat between Beauseant and 
Glavis (the latter character so ably rendered by Miss De Vernet that 
I was sorry we saw no more of her). Thencomes the description by 
Claude to Pauline of the “ Palace of. Como,” illustrated by descend- 
ing gauzes which, on being raised, discover the palace and garden 
profusely illuminated, an innovation which might well have been 
spared, as it rendered the position of the singers almost ridiculous. 
The scene in the Widow Melnotte’s cottage was, perhaps, the best in 
the opera. It gave Miss Amy Martin her one opportunity, of which 
she most artistically availed herself, and also brought into promin- 
ence Beauseant where he is foiled in his designs on Pauline. The 
last act in which Claude returns from the wars as a Colonel and 
prevents Pauline’s marriage with Beauseant, was decidedly weak. 
Taken as a whole the work was disappointing, though at the close 
the composer was called for, but did not appear, an announcement 
being made that the “Castle of Como” would be repeated nightly. 
This is quite probable, for Major Cockle is said to be a gentleman 
of means, as he, indeed, must be to have mounted his opera in the 
really splendid manner in which it is put upon the stage. On 
Wednesday, the opening night, Mr. Cadwaladr bore the burden of 
the opera, and though not quite as sympathetic as might be wished, 
made his mark and used a good tenor voice to much advantage. 
Malle. Rosina Isidor did not look the Pauline, but her experience 
enabled her to come through the ordeal fairly satisfactorily. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Leo Stormont, both for his singing and acting as 
Beauseant, and Mr. Donnell Balfe acquitted himself well as Damas. 
The composer had every reason to be grateful to Signor Coronaro for 
the able manner in which he conducted a powerful orchestra, that, 
individually good, required, as a body, a thoroughly efficient master 
over it. The dances introduced, though out of keeping, were 
graceful, and the chorus was well trained. 
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On the souvenir that was to be obtained of the matinée perform- 
ance given for the benefit of Mr. J. Maddison Morton at the 
Haymarket Theatre, October 16th, 1889, was found the original 
cast of — 


“BOX AND COX.” 
A Romance of Real Life. 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, under the management of Madame Vestris, Monday, November Ist, 


John Box .. .. .. .. «. “AJourneyman Printer” .. .. .. .. Mr. BUCKSTONE, 
James Cox .. .. .. .. -. “AJourneyman Hatter” .. .. .. .. .. Mr. HARLEY. 
Mrs. Bouncer .. .. .. .. “A Lodging House Keeper” .. .. ..Mrs. MACNAMARA, 


So that it is just on forty two years that this inimitable farce has 
been the delight of all classes of the public. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
had generously given the theatre himself, and those who appeared 
in the several parts rendered gratuitous service in “ Done on Both 
Sides ” (another excellent farce of Maddison Morton’s), and in “ Masks 
and Faces,” as played at matinées at the Haymarket under Mr. 
Tree’s management, he appearing as Triplet, Mrs. Bernard Beere 
as Peg Woffington, and Mrs. Tree as Mabel Vane. There is no 
occasion to speak of their excellence. In “ Box and Cox,” Mr. Arthur 
Williams was to have played as Cox, but he was unfortunately laid 
up with gout, and so Mr. Harry Nicholls took his place, and Mr. E. 
Robson played Box; Mrs. E. Phelps was Mrs. Bouncer, and they 
caused one continuous roar of laughter. Then followed “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” “a song of friendship to John Maddison Morton,” written 
by Clement Scott :— 


Good friends! before you pass away, 
And ere we drop the curtain, 
There's one thing I am asked to say 
Which you will cheer—that’s certain ! 
If I were host, I’d pledge a toast 
To shake the roof and rafter, 
In praise of one who lauded fun 
And consecrated laughter ! 


If wine were here we'd drink to him 
Without more fuss or parley, 

And o’er the ylass discuss the whim 
Of Compton and of Harley ; 

Alas! the Harp is mute I trow 
We touched in Halls of Tara, 

But few allude to Buckstone now, 
And none to Macnamara ! 


Dear friends of old we often miss, 
On both sides the Equator, 
But there no acti temporis 
Let me be the Laudator ! 
For one is left—who then and now 
No pessimists retort on, 
The son of English “ Speed the Plough, 
Old Box and Cox’s Morton ! 
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So here’s a hand, my trusted friend, 
Come give us one of thine, 

No time can break, no change can bend 

The chain of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


We still can sing “The Play’s the thing,” 
God bless us! it is pleasant 
When here’s a man, a Veteran, 
Who links the past and present ; 
A man of whom no ill is heard, 
Whose epitaph will face one, 
‘He never wrote and unkind word 
And never thought a base one.” 


A man of whom, when work is done, 
Will own some honest writer, 

“He made men better for his fun 
And hearts of women lighter!” 

Life's but a farce of toil and strife, 
We miss the path, or strike it: 

With such a Touchstone sweet were life, 
’T would then be “ As You Like It” 


God speed! old friend! but not good-bye ! 
Old friendships never sever ; 

But you to cloister haunts must hie 
Whilst we work on—as ever. 

But when at last we end the play 
And face the life eternal, 

You'll bravely bare your head, and say 
Your Adsum/ like the Colonel ! 


So here’s a hand, my faithful friend, 
Come give us one of thine! 

No time can break, no age can bend 
The chain of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


The graceful and kindly lines were to have been addressed to 
Mr. Morton in person, but, unfortunately, Mr. Tree, who had spoken 
them with great feeling, had to announce that the veteran playwright 
was too unwell to be present. However, the fact that the Committee 
would be able to hand him about £250 would no doubt cheer him in 
his sickness. A very fashionable audience filled the house, but the 
dramatic profession, with but few exceptions, was conspicuous by its 
absence. Great praise is due to Mr. Walter Emden and Mr. 
Harrington Baily for their active exertions to ensure the success of 
the afternoon, and to Messrs. Edward Hastings and A. B. Tapping for 
their able stage management. 





























































MR. ARTHUR DACRE. 
“ Have the thing out, and make an end of it 


—but, for heaven’s sake, don’t brood.” 
THE SILVER SHIELD, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘‘ THE THEATRE”? 
BY BARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


EGLineTon & Co., Publishers. 
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“CAPRICE.” 


Play in Four Acts, written by HowaRrD P. TAYLOR, revised by FRED W. BROUGHTON, 
First produced in England, at the Globe Theatre, October 22, 1889. 


Jack Henderson .. Mr.J.G. GRAHAME. Jake .. .. .. ». Miss NELLIE LINGARD. 
Mr. Henderson -» Mr. JOHN MACLEAN. Philander Potts .. Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. 
Harry Woodthorpe Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Edith Henderson .. Miss MARIE LINDON. 
Wally Henderson ... Mr. AUBREY BOUCICAULT. | Emma Watson .. Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN, 
Jethro Baxter -.» Mr. T. J. HERNDON. Mercy +s oe «+ Miss LOLE FULLER. 


The young American actress who made her first bow to a London 
audience in “ Caprice,” created a most favourable impression. Miss 
Loie Fuller is arch and naive, sympathetic, and can be bright and 
pathetic by turns, has remarkably nice eyes and a mobile mouth, 
set off by very pretty teeth. But surely in her repertoire she 
must have some better piece than that written by Mr. Taylor, 
which, though revised by Mr. Broughton, proves to be nothing 
but a very poor Americanized version of “An Unequal Match.” 
In “Caprice” Jack Henderson, a wealthy young fellow, falls 
desperately in love with a country hoyden, Mercy Baxter, who, 
innately a lady, yet from her surroundings on an American farm 
and her want of education, is only attractive from her good looks and 
her sunny unsophisticated nature. Henderson pére objects to the 
match, but when Mercy, overhearing him pointing out to his son 
the social ruin it will bring on him, offers to give up her Jack, the 
old gentleman relents, and so the young people are married 
What may almost be expected ensues. Jack, without actually 
ceasing to love his little wife, wearies of her constant solecisms 
and ignorance of the usages of society, end becomes peevish and 
fretful. At last he betrays his feelings to his friend Woodthorpe 
(engaged to Edith Henderson) and poor Mercy leaves her husband 
suddenly with the words “I’m going to learn to be a lady.” Some 
months elapse, and Jack Henderson on New Year’s Day meets 
at his father’s house a most bewitching lady, polished, easy, and 
graceful, who sings, plays the piano, and is a society belle. She 
is introduced as Lucy Ashton, but in her Jack recognises his lost 
wife, whom he at once takes to his arms again and makes 
happy. With the exception of Jethro Baxter, the American 
farmer, all the other characters but the hero and heroine are 
m:re sketches. Mr. J. G. Grahame was thoroughly earnest and 
true to nature as Jack Henderson. In Mr. J. T. Herndon, a new 
comer from America, we had an excellent Jethro Baxter, quaint 
in manner, impressive in his simple honesty, and distinctly 
humorous. Mr. John Maclean is always good, and so made 
the most of the character of the wealthy Mr. Henderson. Mr. 
Fuiler Mellish and Miss Marie Lindon imparted brightness to 
the play by their love bickerings; their one special scene, where 
they become really engaged, was remarkably well played. “Mr. 
NEW SERIES—VOL. XIV. T 
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Alfred Maltby (under whose direction the piece was produced) 
and Miss Susie Vaughan made the most of their small oppor- 
tunities. Mr. Aubrey Boucicault was almost too much of a rattle as 
the youthful Wally Henderson. Considering the trying ordeal that 
‘Miss Fuller had to pass through in entering on management, the 
production of a new play, and her first appearance in England, she 
succeeded wonderfully, and the only regret was that the piece she 
had chosen was of such poor quality. Unlike many manageresses 
or “stars,” Miss Fuller was most anxious that her company should 
share in the numerous calls and the applause, and did not take it as 
though all was intended for herself only. No expense has been 
spared in mounting the piece. The scenery was charming, and 
realism was carried so far as to introduce a live cow, fowls, &c., at 
Jethro’s farm, though I hardly think much was gained byit. “A 
Promise,” a new one act comedietta by 8. Boyle Lawrence, of which 
report speaks well, will in a few days be put on in front of 
“ Caprice.” 


“LA PRIMA DONNA.” 


New Opera Comique in Three Acts, Composed by TrTO Marrer. Adapted from a well-known story 
by H. B. FARNIE and ALFRED MURRAY. 


First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Wednesday, October 16th, 1889. 


Leopold .. .. .. ..- MR. ALEC MARSH. The Margravine of } MDLLE. FLORENCE 
Maximilian .. .. .. MR. GEORGE SINCLAIR. Adelberg. PALTZER. 
Baron Pippinstir.. .. MR. GEORGE CAPEL. The Princess Mina, .. Miss AMELIA G@RUEN. 
Sigismund .. .. .. MR. HARRY GRATTAN. Otto Se me. 8+ FN 
Ballard Mr. ALBERT Foligny .. .. .. «. Miss Ipa Lisron. 
Wate. oS CHEVALIER. Pastorale ++ «+ ee MISS MAUD BRENT. 
Florival .. .. .. .. MR. JOSEPH TAPLEY. Ninette Miss ALICE 
Rigolet .. .. .. .. MR. H. GRAHAME. See ee FHS LETHBRIDGE. 
Anselmo... .. .. .. MR. F. BENWELL. Delia oe «- «- « MDLE.SARA PALMA. j; 
Lebel Mr. STANLEY 
eg BETJEMANN. 





The new management of the Avenue have evidently determined 
to provide in the future a more refined class of music aud entertain; 
ment than has hitherto reigned there, and to this end have secured a 
most capable manager in Mons. Marius, for it will be remembered 
that this gentleman is a musician as well as an actor. Some time 
since Signor Tito Mattei had attained a favourable verdict for his 
opera, “ Maria de Gand,” and his work now produced will be pro- 
nounced graceful, musicianly, and as possessing many charming 
numbers, and as such will attract those that would not care for more 
frivolous airs. The libretto is an adaptation by H. B. Farnie and 
Alfred Murray from “The Duke’s Dilemma,” a story that appeared 
in “Blackwood,” and the groundwork of which should possess much 
comic element. It can bedismissed in a few words. An impecu- 
nious German Grand Duke is at his wit’s end for a court, all his 
ministers having struck for their salaries. One faithful valet only 
remains ; he knows that just at this moment it is most important 
that they should make a good display, as his royal master is expect- 
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ing his future bride and her brother, the Prince. At this moment a 
Parisian troupe of actors arrive, and learning the Duke’s dilemma, 
their manager at once arranges that his company shall fill the places 
of the recalcitrant court, he himself assuming the office of prime 
minister. The one whom he has most to fear is a Baron, the envoy 
from a neighbouring State, who wishes to thwart the marriage, and 
so the clever manager sets his prima donna to flirt with him, she un- 
wittingly gaining the attention of the Prince. Her lover, the tenor, in 
revenge for her coquetry flirts with the Baron’s ward, and thus there 
isa game of cross purposes. Of course everything comes right at 
last, the loves of the Duke and the Princess ending in marriage. 
These two characters were filled almost to perfection by Mr. Marsh 
and Miss Griihn, who, quite a novice, at once enlisted the sympathies 
of the audience by her charmingly unaffected acting and her sweet 
voice. Her solo, “I’m Not Yeta Stolid Matron,” and her duet with 
Mr. Marsh, “Yes or No,” were exquisitely rendered. Her lover 
created quite a furore by his singing of “Their Pity I Would Scorn 
to Crave” and “The Cause of. Liberty.” Mr. Joseph Tapley has 
wonderfully improved in his acting, which is now excellent, and he 
sang with special fervour and real passion the romance, “Love 
Farewell,” and the “Kissing Duet” with Mdle. Palma gained a 
double encore. Mdle. Paltzer was heard to most advantage in her 
song “ Flirtation ” which was fairly well sung. Mr. George Capel 
has a good patter song, “Truth Stranger than Fiction.” Mr. Albert 
Chevalier isa host in himself; the stage was never dull so long as he 
occupied it, and he was compelled to sing three encore verses to his: 
topical song, “Behind the Scenes.” He is quite original and 
thoroughly humorous. Mr. George Sinclair made so much of a 
small part that it is to be written up, and one or two songs are to be 
introduced so as to take advantage of his fine baritone voice. The 
prima donna, Mdle. Palma, proved herself a finished musician, best 
in florid passages, with an agreeable voico and appearance. The 
bravara, “ Brava Bravissima” and her song, “ Love Me” were both 
re-demanded. I must not forget Miss Lethbridge’s very graceful 
dancing. There is an excellent quartet, “How Charmed I am to 
Meet You”; and of the choruses, all of which are excellent and more: 
than tuneful, that which formed the finale to the first act, “Oh,,. 
Excellent Device,” is one of the best that has for some time been: 
heard—and in almost all cases they were done full justice to. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the dresses, by Mons. and Mme. Alias, 
marvels of taste and delicacy. The first act of “La Prima Donna” 
is the best, but there will be little difficulty in writing up the second 
and third ; then the opera will with almost certainty prove a decided 
hit. Much praise is due to Mons. Marius for his stage management, 
and even more to Mr. John Crook for the able manner in which he 
ccnducted. 
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“ PENELOPE.” 
Musical Version of “ The Area Belle.” Lyrics by G EORGE P. HAW1REY, Music by EDWARDE0LOMON. 
Placed in evening bill at the Ccmedy Theatre, Tuesday, September 24th, 1889. 


OE cine vncces cats Mr. W.S. PENLEY. Miss CARLOTTA ZER- 
OR ETRE Mr. W. Luae. | Mrs. Croker .......... BINI. 
Walker Chalks ...... Mr. R. STOCKTON. | PEMOOPS ..ccccccccee Miss ALMA STANLEY. 


To supplement the attractions of “ A’sop’s Fables,” this most 
amusing musical versi on of the favourite farce, “The Area Belle,” is 
now given nightly with the greatest success. Mr. Edward Solomon 
has never composed enything that so completely carries out the 
spirit of the joke, and is yet melodious throughout, and the lyrics, 
by Mr. G. P. Hawtrey, are not cnly neat tut witty. The trifle is 
excellently interpr eted by one and all of those taking part in it, 
and few would have given Messrs. Penley and Lugg credit for poss- 
essing such good voices or for such musical knowledge. 


“THE DANCING MASTER.” 


A comedietta, by MAX PEMBERTON and MILTON WELLINGS, with incidental music by MILTON 
ELLINGS. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, Wednesday, Oct. 2. 1889. 


Lord George Dale .. .. Mr. FLEMING NORTON. | Majory .. .. .. Miss PRAEGER. 
Peter (the Dancing Master) Mr. CALVERT. | ’ 


A few words will dismiss the comedietta. Lord George Dale has 
fallen in love with a rustic beauty, whom he brings to Peter to be 
taught dancing and deportment. She proves to be Peter’s sweet- 
heart, and the kind-hearted old nobleman not only joins their hands, 
but provides for their future. The only “incidental music ” was that 
of a couple of minuets, which were delicate. Miss Praeger wasa pretty 
and engaging Marjory, and Mr. Fleming Norton a bluff, hearty 
Lord George Dale. I merely give the cast for purposes of 
record. 

CECIL HOWARD. 
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Our Musical-Bor. 





THE autumn musical season may be said to have been 
opened by Otto Hegner, on the 2nd October, at St. James’ Hall. The 
young artist (he.is more than a prodigy) interpreted Weber's 
“ Concertstiick” admirably. Mr. Max Heinrich and the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society, under Mr. George Mount, aided by the 
little performer, appeared again on the 9th, giving a finished rendering 
of Chopin’s Concerto in E. minor. Nikita, in delightful voice, with 
Mr. Heinrich and the R. A. O. S., again assisted. Otto Hegner also 
recited on the 5th and 12th, playing Beethoven’s E. minor “Sonata,” 
and several compositions of his own. 





“The Castle of Como,” a romantic opera by Mr. George Cockle, 
B. Mus. Oxon,was produced at the Opera Comique on the 2nd Oct. The 
composer chose to treat his subject from a grand opera point of, view. 
Recitatives abound, and there is no spoken dialogue. Technically, 
“ The Castle of Como” is clever and scholarly ; but Mr. Cockle’s 
effort can only be set down as yet another failure to convert the old 
bombastic and terribly artificial play into operatic form. 





Leeds Musical Festival commenced with Berlioz’s “ Faust,” on Oct. 
9th, Sir Arthur Sullivan conducting, and Madame Albani, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Brereton, and Watkin Mills being the soloists. The orchestra of 
120, led by Mr. Carrodus, met with approval; but the chorus laid 
itself open to some slight stricture. Inthe evening, however, it 
made atonement by'a magnificent rendering of Mr. Frederick Corder’s 
new work, “The Sword of Argantyr,” one of the five novelties 
set down for production at Leeds, which, though favourably heard, 
did not meet with an extravagant reception. The third act of “Tann- 
hauser,” admirably given, followed. On Thursday morn- 
ing, Schubert’s Mass in E flat, “Acis and Galatea,” 
&c., were performed, and in the evening a novelty, “The 
Sacrifice of Freia,” a dramatic cantata by Dr. William Creser, 
the organist of Leeds parish church. The poem is by Dr. Hueffer, 
so it may rightly be concluded that the composer has treated it in 
strictly Wagnerian manner. The performance was beyond praise, 
Miss Macintyre, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton being the soloists, the 
composer conducting. Another novelty followed, in Dr. Mackenzie’s : 
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“ Pibroch” for violin and orchestra, composed for Signor Sarasate, 
and met with emphatic approval. It will be shortly heard in London. 
A miscellaneous concert concluded the programme. Friday brought 
forward two novelties, Dr. Hubert Parry’s setting of Pope’s “Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” in which Miss Macintyre won yet new laurels, and 
Mr. Brereton, if possible, excelled himself; and Professor Villiers 
Stanford’s “ Voyage of Maeldune,” with Mr. Edward Lloyd, Madame 
Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. Barrington Foote. Both novel- 
ties were admirablyinterpreted,and were received with enthusiasm. In 
both works the composers somewhat follow lines laid down by them- 
selves in previous work ; but it may be said in each case an artistic 
advance is noliceable. The “Choral Symphony” of Beethoven and 
other works also occupied choir and orchestra, and drew large 
audiences. On Saturday morning, Brahm’s “ German Requiem” and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise ;” and at night, the festival con- 
ductor’s “Golden Legend,” originally produced at Leeds, with 
Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd of the then artists, but with Miss 
Miss Damian and Mr. Watkin Mills in the parts created by Madame 
Patey and Mr. Frederick King were performed; and an arranged selec- 
tion from the same composer’s ‘* Macbeth” music brought to a 
conclusion an arduous but a successful Festival. 





Signor Tito Mattei is an accomplished musician, a popular pianist, 
and a charming man ; but whether his “ La Prima Donna” will make 
a great success, I venture to doubt. It was produced onthe 16th Octo- 
ber, at the Avenue, and I leave the plot and libretto to other hands, 
Nothing the Signor writes could be uninteresting, but he is not tune- 
ful enough for opera comique. There is nothing you can carry 
away with you; though this, perhaps, is something to be thankful 
for in these days of piano organs and American ballads. I except 
the valse air (there are several) which recurs at the finale of the 
third act. Other very charming numbersare a duet for soprano and 
tenor, and the finale, albeit a trifle commonplace, in acti ; in act ii, a 
quartette, and a valse air for soprano,and a tenor solo in the third 
act. Mdlle. Sara Palma, as La Prima Donna, sings admirably ; but 
Miss Florence Paltzer does not, though the possessor of an excellent 
voice. Mr. Joseph Tapley (who has much improved in his acting 
since the “ Old Guard ’’), sings the tenor music with true expression ; 
and Mr. Alec Marsh, the baritone, uses his fine voice to advantage. 
The choruses are spirited, and the orchestration clever ; but — well, 
time will show if “ La Prima Donna ” will “ keep the stage.” 





MICHAEL WATSON, who died at the age of 50 onthe 3rd October, 
was well-known to the public as the composer of many popular 
songs, and to his friends as genial, kindly, broad-shouldered, a clever 
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mus‘cian, draughtsman, amateur actor, and bon camarade. He will 
be much missed from the army of song-composers, rapidly, alas, 
losing its officers, while gathering too many to the rank and file. He 
was buried at Forest Hill on the 7th. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new 
cantata, “St. John’s Eve,” is to ba given at the Crystal Palace on 
December 14th.——Guiseppe Verdi was seventy-five on the 9th.—— 
Mr. Freeman Thomas has been wielding the baton at Covent Garden. 
He has not the fervour of Mr. Higgs, or the winsomeness of Mr. 
Crowe; want of practice, perhaps. Madame Valleria’s health 
broke down at Leeds, after Mr. F. Corder’s “Sword of Argantyr” 
Mr. Santley will remain in Australia until March——The 
Bristol Musical Festival Society will give two festival concerts on 
November Ist and 2nd ; Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” is down for per- 
formance. 











CLIFTON BINGHAM. 





We have received the following new music for review :— 

From ASCHERBERG & Co.: “In Dreamland” (H. Logé), which 
has a strangely reminiscent phrase on page four; the words are 
not too lucid. “Only Bubbles” (A. H. Behrend) is scarcely worthy 
of this clever musician. Two songs, “Love Can Wait,” and “The 
Lifeboatman” (H. Trotére), are respectively melodious and stirring. 
Of three by J. M. Capel, “ Wait and See” is naive and quaint. The 
words of “I Would be more to Thee” are absolutely unintelligible, even 
when read, much less when heard sung. “John’s Wife” (Weatherly 
and J. L. Roeckel) has both humour and merit. ‘“ Love’s Reverie” 
(H. Kreuz) has little to recommend it beyond a commonplace re- 
frain in valse time. Some of the songs from “Ruy Blas” at the 
Gaiety are also to hand. 

METZLER & Co.: Mr. Hamilton Clarke, who is a clever musician, 
must have been hampered by the incredibly foolish libretto of “The 
Silver Trout,” an operetta. Lady A. Hill has written better songs 
than “A Song of the Sea,” nor is Mr. J. L. Molloy quite as happy 
as usual in “I Would that the Boats were Home.” 

ENocH & SON.: Of three Waitzes, Otto Roeder’s “ Little Gleaners ” 
is the best; a child of the “See-Saw” type, and more original 
than its parent. We dislike songs made into waltzes, as in “ Fiddle 
and I.” “Eldorado,” by Popplewell Royle, has well-markedtime. Two 
sacred songs reach us from this firm—“ Babylon,’ by Michael 
Watson, which is admirable, and “Thy King,” by Paul Rodney, 
in which not the inevitable orphan, but a whole band of 
Pilgrims die and are transported to Heaven, to a waltz-melody in 
slow time. 

W. MoRLEY & Co.: In “Will you come back to me,” Frank 
Moir is melodious, but terribly commonplaces and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby has written a simple song in “An Evening Melody.” “On 
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Conway Quay” (H. Trotére), is a musicianly, effective, and well 
constructed song ; few composers know how much there is in a song’s 
construction. Miss Maude White departs somewhat from her usual 
style, but gives us an excellent song, in “At her Spinning Wheel.” 
“The Captain of the Life-boat” (Louis Diehl) has a stirring, 
though not particularly original refrain, and is a good song for a 
baritone. “Pompei” valse (H. Rosa) and “Nuit d’Amour” valse 
(Theo. Bonheur), are poor; title pages of both are charming,— 
voila tout! Boggetti’s “Old Whitehall” is quite harmless. 


Se 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


THE December number will contain the first of a series of notes 
under the heading “ Amateurs’ Play Box.” 


Mr. Augustus Harris and his collaborator, Mr. Henry Hamilton, 
have so deftly used the pruning knife in their excision of 
superfluous dialogue, even cutting out one entire scene, that with- 
out any loss of interest in the action of “ The Royal Oak,” the play 
is now over by eleven o’clock. Indeed, the authors have added to 
its attractions. Originally it ended with the narrow escape from 
death of Dorian Cholmondeley on Tower Hill, but as it was thought 
that something more should be seen of the King, round whose fortunes 
the events are woven, it was determined that we should, after all his 
buffets by Dame Fortune, behold him basking in her smiles, and so 
in the final tableau the scene is laid in Whitehall. It presents the 
restoration of Charles II., and shows us his triumphant entry into 
London seated on a magnificent white charger, and preceded, of 
course, by such a pageant as the manager of Drury Lane so well 
knows how to put upon the stage. Mr. Henry Neville, 1 was glad 
to see on my second visit, had rather altered his make-up, and more 
closely resembled the pictures of the swarthy good-natured and 
gallant libertine who sat on the English throne after so many 
vicissitudes. My. Neville happily contrives never to lose sight of 
the kingly dignity, even when unable in his direst straits to resist 
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making love to a pretty girl. He does not show us the noblest but 
certainly the truest side of the royal character. Mr. Arthur Dacre 
is a gallant gentleman as Dorian Cholmondeley, loyal to Quixottish- 
ness aS were sO many cavaliers, and true to his sovereign even when 
that sovereign he imagined had done him the greatest wrong. He 
was earnest in the display of his affection to the woman he loves, 
and dignified when on the scaffold. Miss Winifred Emery is 
hardly strong enough for Drury Lane, but played very tenderly and 
gracefully as Mildred Clavering. Miss Ada Neilson, as Lady 
Cholmondeley, was the noble representative of an ancient family 
whose motto is “ Toujours loyal,” and spoke her lines with distinc- 
tion ; and Master Frank Stephens showed promise as the little 
baronet, Sir Bevis, who died in saving his King. Mr. Luigi 
Lablache, without rant or exaggeration, drew a very strong picture of 
the villainous puritan, Colonel Ancketell, and was of material assist- 
ance. Mr. Harry Nicholls is exactly fitted in his part as “ Walk-in- 
the-way Dearlove.” Starting as a snuffling roundhead, the merry 
twinkle of whose eye alone betrays that he is not the demure sober 
follower of Cromwell that his dress declares him, the love of a 
pretty girl with a trim ankle changes him into a roystering cavalier 
with beaver cocked and glaringly smart attire, while for his canting 
whine are substituted profane oaths and in lieu of psalms he sings : 
“A-rub-a-dub-dub-dub, the King shall enjoy his own again.” That Mr. 
Nicholls can bring out to the full the humour of such a part 
every one will admit, and he is most ably seconded by Miss Fanny 
Brough,one of our best actresses, so full is she of quaint humour,quick- 
ness of repartee and intelligent brightness. Mr. Fred Dobelland Mr. 
Frank Collings effectively represent the fanatical attributes of the old 
“Tronsides ;” Mr. R. C. Lyons is a bluff drinking sea dog as Captain 
Nicholas Tattersall ; and Mr. Fred Thomas is a sturdy yeoman as 
Richard Penderel. “The Royal Oak” is now preceded every evening 
at 7.30 by the comedietta, “ The Opera Cloak,” a bright and amusing 
littie play. 


“Ninon,” Mr. W. G. Wills’s play with which Miss Wallis (Mrs. 
Lancaster) commenced a fortnight’s engagement at the Grand Theatre 
on Monday, October 21, 1889, was originally produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, 7th February, 1880. Mr. Henry Neville was the “St. Cyr,” 
the late Mr. E. H. Brooke, “ Marat ;”” Mr. James Fernandez, “ Baget ;” 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, “Simon ;” Mr. F. W. Irish, “ Beaugras ;” Miss 
Jenny Rogers, “The Dauphin ;” and Miss Wallis, as now, filled the 
title-réle. The drama was then played in four acts; it is now 
done in five. It is a “Story of the French Revolution that began 
in 1789 and ended in 1794,” and, well written and strong up toa 
certain point, fails altogether in the closing scene. Joseph Baget, 
a jeweller and man of the people, had two daughters. One, Adele, 
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is supposed to have fallen a victim to the wiles of the Count St. Cyr, 
and in consequence drowned herself. Her father, thirsting to be 
avenged on her seducer, readily joins Marat (who has a hatred for 
St. Cyr), in persuading Adele to take upon herself the task of ruining 
her sister’s betrayer. To accomplish this she is to do her best to win 
the affection of St. Cyr, and worm from him his secrets. Both of 
these ends she accomplishes, the most important secret being that of 
her lover’s being at heart a royalist and having effected the escape of 
the Dauphin from the Temple prison, where he would soon have 
died under the cruel persecution of the ruffianly Simon. In accom- 
plishing her vengeance, unfortunately for herself Ninon loses her 
heart to the man she has marked for destruction, and when she 
learns that instead of having wronged the dead Adele, he was 
actually her champion and killed her betrayer, Ninon’s horror may 
be imagined. She confesses her lover’s duplicity to St. Cyr, and 
as she has arranged with her father and Marat to give up her victim 
to the infuriated mob at a certain hour, she persuades St Cyr to 
marry her, that he may prove by this act that he is not an “ aristocrat, 
but one of the people.” The weakness of the play consists in the 
trying to make one believe that even all powerful love would induce 
a noble heart such as St. Cyr’s to forgive a woman who had been so 
utterly deceitful, and who could carry out with such fiendish 
malignity a plan that would compass the death of a man she pre- 
tended to love. In sucha case St. Cyr should rather have‘accepted 
death than dishonour in mating with such a creature, and to purify 
the character of the heroine she should have been sacrificed for clinging 
to the fortunes of her loverin hislast moments. But it hasbeen thought 
necessary to have a happy ending, and so dramatic force suffers. 
Ninon is a character which Miss Wallis created and is a most 
difficult one to render; the struggle between her love and her 
revenge, her assumed lightheartedness and her self-contempt forthe 
parts he is. playing, her horror of bloodshed that is overcome 
only by the memory of her dead sister’s wrongs—all these 
must be brought into play, and are done so effectively by Miss 
Wallis. Mr. William Herbert supported her asthe handsome St. Cyr, 
and Mr. Bassett Roe was exellent as the human tiger, Marat. 
Mr. Julian Cross was at his best in his abject fear when pleading 
for his life, and Mr. George Canninge made a clever character sketch 
of Father Beaugras. Litte Miss. Allwood was an_ interesting 
Dauphin. Miss Rose Meller played with marked discretion and 
firmness as Josephine, St. Cyr’s sister ; and Miss Earl as Nanette was 
a true type of the sanguinary woman-leader of the revolution. 


When Geoffrey Thorn’s burlesque, “Dandy Dick Turpin,” was 
tried at the matinée at the Grand on April 27tb of this year for copy- 
right purposes, the bold outlines which had to be filled in appeared 
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to promise a most amusing whole. The promise has scarcely been 
fulfilled, even though considerable improvements have been made 
in it since it was placed in the regular evening bill. A superabun- 
dance of puns, good, bad, and indifferent, too frequent political 
allusions and topical hits that are in many cases purely local or 
personal, will not make a burlesque, and Mr. Thorn, clever writer 
as he is, has not availed himself of the opportunities which 
Ainsworth’s Rookwood offer for travesty. “The wicked eye-way- 
man with a disposition to pretty lass-eny” is, according to the 
burlesque, the rightful heir to Rookwood ; his place having been 
usurped by Sir Ranulph, “a Jubilee Juggins,” whose mother Lady 
Rookwood goes about, @ Ja Queen Eleanor, always accompanied by a 
dagger and a bow! of poison which she threatens everybody with. 
Barbara Lovell, the gipsy prophetess, after being silenced all 
through the piece, is eventually allowed to confess that she “ changed 
the children at nuss,” and that Turpin is the legitimate Rookwood 
is proved by the production of his vaccination certificate. Of course, 
he has many hairbreadth escapes, most of which he accomplishes by 
the aid of his sweetheart, Sybil, a remarkably pretty singing gipsy, 
the part being charmingly filled by Miss Florence Dysart. The 
famous ride to York is burlesqued in an amusing manner, the 
antics of the property horse producing shouts of laughter. William 
Goldfinch, “a Romany in whose presence it is judicious to mind 
your Rye,” and whois ever endeavouring to betray his chief, is one of 
the most smartly drawn characters, and was as smartly played and 
danced through by Mr. Arthur H. Alexander, of whom we should 
hear much more in the future. Miss Fannie Leslie has a fund of animal 
spirits which she brings into play to the utmost as the mashing 
Dick Turpin, sings brightly as usual, and dances nimbly. Miss Julia 
Warden makes a dashing Tom King. Mr. Tom Paulton isa very 
droll Lady Rookwood, without the slightest tinge of vulgarity, and 
Miss Blanche Eversleigh speaks her lines humorously and well as 
Barbara Lovell. Misses Louie and Lottie Wilmot distinguish them- 
selves as dancers in a well arranged pas de quatre. The band of 
highwaymen and the gipsies are represented by good-looking young 
ladies who join effectively in the numerous choruses sprinkled 
through the burlesque, the music of which is well arranged and 
chosen by Mr. James M. Glover. The verses of one or two of the 
topical songs should be revised, as they are not in the best taste. 
Needless to say that the piece was very handsomely mounted, both 
as to scenery and dresses, for the proprietor of the Grand is always 
liberal in these respects. We understand that the burlesque will, 
in future, on tour, be played in three acts instead of in two. 
“Sybil,” or “Love Rules,” was one of those fortunate plays 
produced at a matinée that had in its cast both actors and actresses 
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who could gloss over its terrible shortcomings. There was nothing 
new in the story and not much in the dialogua, but there was 
originality in the drawing of two of the characters, for it is not often 
that we have a winsome widow, who has twice drawn rather worse 
than a blank in the matrimonial lottery, who is willing to tempt 
fortune a third time ; nor have we had an outside stockbroker, a 
ci-devant military man, tell us ina thoroughly genial and honest way 
how gullible the great British public is. We had the adventuress 
and her confederate, with whom she of course quarrels as to the 
plucking of one particular pigeon that she has set down for a tooth- 
some morsel for herself, and we hada callow lover, who, six months 
after he has protested everlasting affection to the before-named widow, 
vows that his heart will break unless he is wedded to the widow’s 
pretty daughter. As “Sybil” will probably never see the footlights 
again, it might be passed over, but that a young actress, Miss Georgie 
Esmond, was one of the most charmingly natural ingénues that has 
been seen for some time, and in addition sang very sweetly. Mrs. 
Bertha Dawes it must be confessed made the widow a most fasci- 
nating one, though she must have married very early or preserved 
her youthful looks in a marvellous manner. Handsome Miss Marie 
de Grey excelled in the part of the adventuress. Mr. Walter Everard 
was a cool incisive blackleg ; Mr. Wallace Erskine a passionate young 
lover. Mr. Forbes Dawson imparted much life to a dreary afternoon, 
in which he was assisted by Miss Nellie Lingard as a ’cute American 
widow, and by Miss Lottie Harcourt as a smart maid. Mr. Charles 
Glenney was excellent as a sporting baronet, whose constancy is as 
notable as his passion for horse racing. The matinee was given at 
Terry’s, on behalf of Sir Randall Roberts, whom everyone will pity 
in his almost certain coming affliction. 


“The Profligate” resumed its interrupted run at the Garrick 
Theatre on Wednesday, October 2nd, and the high opinion already 
formed of its being a play that will hand down Mr. Pinero’s name to 
posterity as a great dramatist was confirmed. Though sad, it is so 
human, the lesson it teaches is so great, the language is so epigram- 
matic, and the characters so forcibly and naturally drawn, that a 
second and even a third visit only discover fresh beauties in the 
entire work. It was unfortunate that the engagements already made 
by Mr. Hare for his provincial tour compelled him to close the 
Garrick just in the height of a prosperous production, but there is 
such sterling worth in “ The Profligate ” that it should run again for 
a considerable time. With the exception of Mr. Hare the original 
cast still appears. Mr. Forbes Robertson has even improved in his 
delineation of the opposing forces, the good and.evil of Dunstan 
Renshaw’s character, adding lightness to the first act and intensity 
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to the suceeeding ones. Miss Kate Rorke is more innocently loving 
and tender in her earlier scenes, and stern yet impassioned in the 
development of the insult to the outraged purity of the wife, who 
loving so deeply is crushed by the discovery of her husband’s past 
life. Mrs. Gaston Murray is admirable as the scheming, worldly 
Mrs. Stonehay, and Miss Beatrice Lamb has gained strength in her 
depiction of the well-meaning, but weak Irene. Mr. Lawrence 
D’Orsay, who now appears as Lord Dangars in place of Mr. Hare, is 
an excellent substitute, but it is only natural to say that the original 
would be preferred. 





Miss Fortescue during the past month appeared for a week at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, as Selene in “The Wicked World,” and 
Julia in “ The Hunchback.” Mr. Gilbert’s fairy comedy is, perhaps, 
one of his best written plays, though so wonderfully original in con- 
ception and fanciful in development. Like Miss Neilson, another 
most beautiful pupil of the author’s, Miss Fortescue possesses all 
those personal advantages that the character of the Fairy Queen 
demands, and brings to the portrayal of the character earnestness, 
dignity, and pathos. The Sir Ethair of Mr. Frank K. Cooper was 
highly to be commended ; he looked a gallant knight, and his elocu- 
tion was perfect. Mr. Louis Calvert, too, was good as Sir Phyllon, 
and the Lutin of Mr. Arthur Wood was full of humour. As Julia in 
“The Hunchback ” Miss Fortescue showed how much she has im- 
proved by careful study ; the coldness which was sometimes notice- 
able in her previous performances has given place to warmth, passion, 
and power, with the'result that she may nowtake rank with some of our 
most promising actresses. Much of her success, it must be admitted, 
is due to the most valuable support she received from Mr. F. K. 
Cooper as Master Walter, a performance worthy of the highest praise, 
and from Mr. Louis Calvert as her lover, Sir Thomas Clifford, who also 
acted admirably. It is along time since a more vivacious, bewitch- 
ingly mischievous Helen has been seen than that of- Miss Adela 
Measor. Her scene with Modus was so excellently played as to 
secure her special recalls twice every evening. Miss Fortescue’s 
company, with which she is touring, is well selected. 


Mr. Arthur Dacre originally practised the medical profession and 
studied at Guy’s and Marischal College, Aberdeen, and is an M.D., M.C., 
M.R.C.S.E., and L.S.A. He was for some time in the Government 
Emigration Service as Medical Officer, and in that capacity visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, India and the West Indies, Ceylon, America, etc., 
afterwards practising privately in Kensington. But the “dramatic 
fever” had taken too strong hold on him, and he abandoned 
good prospects to tread the boards, So, armed with a letter of 
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introduction from Mr. John Hare (a formar patient) to Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, in New York, Mr. Dacre obtained an engagement and 
made his debét there as Captain Molyneux in “ The Shaugraun,” in 
1878. At the close of the season he returned to England, and made 
his first professional bow to a London audience under Mr. Wilson 
Barrett at the Court, 1879, his first important part being that 
of Harold Kenyon “ The Old Love and the New.” It was a happy 
event, for on this occasion he met that accomplished actress and 
ornament to the stage, Miss Amy Roselle, whom Mr. Dacre after- 
wards married in December, 1884. He next appeared with Madame 
Modjeska as Armand Duval “ Heartsease,” Mercutio, *“ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Maurice de Saxe (the leading character), 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” then to the Haymarket, February, 
1881, as Ernest Vane in “Masks and _ Faces,” and 
on to the Court again, September, 1851, as Maurice 
de La Tour in “ Honour.” At the Globe, Mr. Dacre played Guy 
Faucet in the “Cynic,” Young Marlowe, in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and Captain Absolute, in the “ Rivals,” January, 1882. An 
engagement at Drury Lane followed for Madame Ristori’s season, 
during which he appeared in the leading juvenile parts, afterwards 
playing the hero George Maitland in “ Pluck.” At the St. James’s 
under the Hare and Kendal management, he took the part of 
Victor de Riel in “Impulse.” Mr. Dacre’s conscientious study, 
gentlemanly bearing, added to great natural personal advantages, had 
caused him to steadily increase in public favour, and when he went 
on tour to play Loris Ipanoff in “ Fedora ” with Miss Laura Villiers, 
the Saturday Review wrote of the performance :—“ In the case 
of the two principal parts, Fedora and Ipanoff, and especially it may 
be said of Ipanoff, the play is given with singular passion and truth. 
No actor who has undertaken the part in England has approached 
Mr. Dacre in fervour and in control, and the great scene in the last 
act is as moving a thing as we have seen for a long time.” 
Mr. Dacre’s subsequent principal parts in London were: 
Clement Huntingford in the revival of “The World,” at Drury 
Lane ; Tom Potter in the “Silver Shield,” at the Comedy (1885) ; 
Noel Musgrave in “ Harvest,” ut the Princess’s ; the original “ Jim 
the Penman” (James Ralston), at the Haymarket; and Geoffrey 
Calvert in“ Hard Hit,” at the same theatre ; and Captain Tempest in 
“A White Lie,” at the new Court (1889). In August, 1887, Mr. Dacre 
went on tour with Miss Amy Roselle, and appeared as Sir Hugh 
Maitland (“ Twixt Kith and Kin”), Littleton Coke (“ Old Heads and 
Young Hearts”), Arthur Meredith (“ Our Joan”), Camille Dujardin 
(“ The Double Marriage ”), and Claude Melnotte (“ Lady of Lyons ”). 
Mr. Dacre’s present engagement isat Drury Lane. His performance 
of Dorian Cholmondeley in “ The Royal Oak” has received on all 
sides the most favourable notice. 
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October, 1889, will be a notable date in theatrical annals, for on the 
2nd of the month Mr. Edward Terry, by invitation from the Church 
Congress held at Cardiff, read a paper on “ The Amusements of the 
People.” The substance of the delivery was admirable ; it was 
concise, the arguments in support of the drama were well chosen and 
forcible, and the author pointed out how uncharitable it really was 
for those who had never entered the playhouse, frequently to 
condemn an institution of the bearings of which they were 
totally ignorant; whereas, were the clergy more usually to attend, 
“their very presence might ensure propriety from the respect due 
to their cloth.” Mr. Terry proved that for the success of a play vice 
must in it be always punished and virtue triumphant, and in support 
of his argument that the stage has Lecome a necessity of the people 
he quoted Schlegel, who, in enumerating the numerous kindred arts 
that are called in to support and beautify the drama, finishes with the 
following most true remark as to those who attend a dramatic 
performance :—“ All alike are diverted, all exhilarated, and all feel 
themselves for a time raised above the daily cares, the troubles and 
sorrows of their lives.” ° 


The new Exeter Theatre was opened on October 7th, 1889. It will 
be remembered that disastrous results attended the burning of the 
old one. Every precaution has been taken in the erection of the 
present house to guard against loss of life in the future. The theatre 
is built on the ideas of Mr. Irving for a “safety ” theatre, from plans 
worked out by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.I.B.A., which include com- 
plete isolation, the power of immediate separation from each other 
of the different divisions of the building, exits immediately on to 
the street, from the level obtained direct on to the exterior by the 
special construction. There are also outside staircases, and an iron 
curtain to the proscenium can in ten seconds be made to descend 
directly on to the foundation of the building, thus completely cutting 
off the stage, in which portion of a theatre fires most frequently 
originate. 


At the Adelphi, Court, Criterion, Drury Lane, Haymarket, Lyceum, 
Lyric, Prince of Wales’s, and Shaftesbury, there is little likelihood of 
any change in the bill for some time to come, as all these houses are 
doing excellent business. The Promenade Concerts are drawing to 
a close ; at Her Majesty’s they concluded last week owing to the ex- 
tensive alterations that must be effected in the theatre and the great 
preparations that are being made for “Cinderella.” Mr. Freeman 
Thomas at Covent Garden will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
his season of concerts has been one of the most successful on record: 


Miss Minnie Terry, for I suppose we must give her the full dignity 
of Miss, though she is better known as “dear little Minnie,” is the 
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only daughter of Charles and Margaret Terry, and was born at 
Cauderan, Gironde, France, January Ist, 1882, and made her first 
appearance on any stage with Miss Fortescue’s company as Georgie 
in “ Frou-Frou” at the National Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, 
November 16, 1885, repeated the same performance at the Crystal 
Palace, and again on the occasion of Miss Angela Fenton’s special 
matinée at the Haymarket in the same year. Her first original part 
was that of Gretchen in “ Partners,” by Robert Buchanan, produced 
at the Haymarket, under Beerbohm Tree’s management, January 5, 
1888. She was compelled to refuse the part of the boy in “ Tares.” 
On May 8, 1888, she appeared as Mignon in “ Bootle’s Baby,” at the 
Globe, a creation of her own, and for some nights resumed the 
character of Georgie, playing it on the occasion of the benefit of the 
Buttercup and Daisy Fund, July 26, 1888. Little Minnie then 
went on tour with “ Bootle’s Baby,” under Mr. Edgar Bruce’s and Miss 
Woodworth’s management, and in the provinces, as in London, 
received unqualified praise. She made special visits to Oxford and 
Cambridge in her old part in “ Partners.” Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
next engaged her for Daisy Desmond in “A White Lie,” at the 
Court Theatre, June 1, 1889, and she was again forced to refuse the 
child’s part in “ Proof,” at the Princess’s, owing to the rehearsals of 
“A Man’s Shadow,” September 12, 1889, in which she is now 
appearing as Suzanne at the Haymarket. Miss Minnie possesses 
much of the vivacity of the Terry family, and being of a highly strung 
and most sensitive nature her parents very wisely, it will most likely 
be considered, have kept her from study. She is now only learning 
to read. All her parts but one have been learnt through the kind and 
most efficient training of her aunt, Miss Marion Terry, who 
also delights in telling her fairy stories, which are in great 
request. For Suzanne, Miss Ellen Terry coached her little niece, 
Miss Marion Terry being absent from London. Miss Minnie Terry 
exhibits none of the objectionable traits of the “infant phenomenon,” 
but is a sweet lovable child, and appears really to mean the words 
she has to utter in act ii. of “A Man’s Shadow :” “I am very happy 
and I mean always to be a good little girl.” 


The pretty grounds of Bramblebury, Wandsworth Common, the 
property of Mr. W. H. Dickinson, were en féte for the last three days 
of the week, ending October 12th. A Bazaar and Fancy Fair was 
held in aid of the funds required for establishing a People’s Palace 
at Battersea. In the absence of the Lord Mayor, who was unable to 
to be present, the bazaar was declared open by Mr. Sheriff 
Harris, Mr. Dickinson presiding. In addition to the numerous 
amusements provided, Miss Elizabeth Bessle (who has achieved a 
great reputation in the provinces in Shakespearean plays, and is 
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also known as a talented authoress) was entrusted with the organisa- 
tion of the dramatic attractions, which ;were safe in her practised 
hands. Thursday, the opening day, was fortunately very warm and 
summerlike, and so the scenes from “Twelth Night,” arranged as a 
pastoral play, and given in the open air, were much enjoyed. Miss 
Elizabeth Bessle was'warmly applauded for her most artistic embodi- 
ment of Viola; Mr. Herberte Basing gained great kudos for his Malvolio ; 
Miss Margaret Ayetoun was a bewitching Countess Olivia, and Miss 
Mary Bessle attractive as Maria. On the Saturday night a most amusing 
farce, “The Tinted Venus,” adapted from Anstey’s novel by Elizabeth 
Bessle, was played for the first time in public, and created roars of 
laughter through the clever acting of the authoress as Venus, and of 
Mr. F. W. Irish as Leander Tweedle, the barber, who becomes the 
unwilling possessor of the statue. On the same evening, Mrs. 
Inchbald’s comedietta “The War of Wits” (to which the late E. L. 
Blanchard was indebted for the plot of “Carina”) was capitally 
rendered by Mr. Herberte Basing as the Marquis, Mr. Leonard 
Howard as Sebastian, Mr. Frank H. Westerton as Nicolas, and the 
two Misses Bessle respectively as Julia and Flora, Miss Mary 
making a particularly bright intriguing soubrette. In “A Regular 
Fix,” Maddison Morton’s farce, Mr. Herberte Basing distinguished 
himself as Hugh de Bras. In another part of the grounds, on 
the same evening, a scene from the “School for Scandal” was 
given by Mr. Tagg and Miss Lydia Davis as Sir Peter and Lady 
* Teazle. 


“Sweet Lavender ” will reach its 600th performance on the even- 
ing of Friday, November 8th. 


Mr. Charles J. Fawcett is busy on a three act play for that rising 
young volatile comedian, Mr. Forbes Dawson, which will be pro- 
duced ata matinée during the ensuing season at Terry’s Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. H. T. Brickwell. 


Mr. H. B. Farnie, the well-known dramatic author, died rather 
suddenly in Paris on Sunday, September 22nd, though he had been 
ill for a considerable time previous to that. Originally a journalist, 
he became editor of a musical weekly, called the “ Orchestra,” and 
afterwards of “ Paris Times,” and “ The Sock and Buskin.” He was 
perhaps facile princeps in adapting French comic opera, was an ex- 
cellent rhymster in that particular class of work, and a first-rate 
stage-manager. He wiil be remembered for his librettos of “La 
Reine de Saba,” “ The Sleeping Queen,” and his adaptations of “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” “Nell Gwynne,” “ La Mascotte,” “ Olivette,” “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” and “Paul Jones.” Mr. Farnie was a 
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perfect master of the French language, and spent much of his time 
in Paris. 


‘ 





A great novelist, but one who also made a name as a dramatist, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, passed away in. London on September 23rd, 1889. 
He was the author of “The Lighthouse,’’ “ The Frozen Deep,” “ The 
Woman in White,” “No Thoroughfare,” “ Man and Wife,” “The 
New Magdalen,” and “ Rank and Riches,” all of which plays but 
the last named were successes. He was bornin January, 1824. Mr. 
Collins was a great sufferer from gout. 


Much sympathy will be felt for Miss Violet and Irene Vanbrugh, 
who are steadily advancing in their. stage career, an:l for her two 
sisters, the Misses Edith and Angela, who are no mean musicians. By 
the death of the Rev. Prebendary Barnes, they have lost their father, 
“ Vanbrugh ” being the nom de thédtre assumed by these youn gladies. 


Mrs. Wilson-Erskine’s Comedy Company occupied the Ladbroke 
Hall on September 27th and 28th, the manageress, well-known as an 
ainateur, appearing to great advantage as Hester Grazebrook in “An 
Unequal Match,” and as Mrs. Flecter in “ My Sweetheart.” On each of 
the respective nights a new play by Mr. Frank Lindo was produced. 
“An Old Man’s Dream ” turns on the disappointment inflicted on a 
kind hearted guardian, Esmond, who has long loved his pretty ward, 
Mable Lysle. During Esmond’s three months’ absence in Germany, * 
Mabel and Cyril Wilmot, a young wooer, plight their troth, and the 
guardian finds his hopes dashed to the ground. The piece is prettily 
written, and was well acted as far as the author and Miss Marion 
Denvil were concerned. “The Mechanic” was made of sterner stuff. 
A young artisan, Claude, has been robbed of a clever invention by a 
manufacturer, Rameau, who has passed it off as his own and enriched 
himself. Three years later Claude, who has suffered poverty, and lost 
his mother from want of money during her illness, finds in Janet, 
the girl he loves, the grand daughterof the man who has wronged 
him, and against whom he has vowed to,revenge himself. But 
love is all powerful, and so everything ends happily. Mr. Lindo was 
a little too forcible perhaps in the exhibition of his sufferings, and 
some of the dialogue might be toned down, but there was considerable 
merit in the writing. Both plays would be acceptable to amateurs. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London from 
September 23, 1889, to October 23, 1889. :— 
(Revivals are marked thus*) 
Sept, 24. “Penelope,” a musical version of “The Area Belle.” 
Lyrics by George P. Hawtrey, music by Edward 
Solomon. (Placed in evening bill). Comedy. 
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“Sybil, or Love Rules, an Idyl on the stage in a 
preface and three chapters,” by Edward Nelson Haxell. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 

“ An Old Man’s Dream,” new domestic drama in one act, 
by Frank Lindo. Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Dead Heart,” a story of the French Revolution, 
in a prologue and three acts, by Watts Phillips, revised 
by Walter H. Pollock. Lyceum. 

“The Mechanic,” romantic play, in one act, by Frank 
Lindo. Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Orphans,” dram in six acts, new version of 
“ Deux Orphelines” of D’Ennery and Cormon. Standard. 

“The Castle of Como,” romantic opera founded on 
Bulwer J.ytton’s play of “The Lady of Lyons.” 
Libretto by the late Charles Searle, with additions by 
the composer, the music by George Cockle, B. Mus., 
Oxon. Opera Comique. 

“The Dancing Master,” comedietta, written by Max 
Pemberton and Milton Wellings, with incidental 
music by Milton Wellings. Opera Comique. ‘ 

“Caste,” comedy in -three acts by T. W. Robertson. 
Criterion. 

“The Bungalow,” three act farcical comedy, founded 
by Fred Horner on “ La Gargonniére. Toole’s. 

“ Dandy Dick Turpin,” new and original burlesque in two 
acts, by Geoffrey Thorn. Grand Theatre, Islington. 

“La Prima Donna,” opera comique, in three acts, adapted 
from a well-known story, by H. B. Farnie and Alfred 
Murray. Music composed by Tito Mattei. Avenue. 

“Caprice,” play in four acts, written by Howard P. Taylor, 
revised by Fred-W. Broughton. Globe. 

“Caught at Last,” comedietta in one act, by “A. G.C.” 
(Lady Cadogan). Avenue. 


In the Provinzes from Saptember 18, 18389, to October 14, 1889 :— - 
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“A Terrible Secret,” realistic drama in three acts, by 
W. Richard Waldron. Free Trade Hall, Colne. 

“A Mare’s Nest,” comedietta in one act, by Frederick 
Mouillot. T.R., Norwich. 

“A Night in Paris,” farcical comedy in three acts, 
(author unannounced). T. R., Cheltenham. 

“Dorothy Vernon,” romantic drama, in five acts, by J. 
W. Boulding. T. R., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

“The Tramp, or Bygone Days,” new “society romance,” 
in three acts, by Cyril Harrison. Public Hall, Warring- 

ton. 
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Oct. 10.* “Forgotten,” play in four acts, reconstructed and 
partly re-written, by F. Frankfort Moore. T. Royal, 
Peterborough. 

» 12.* “Twixt Axe and Crown,” revised version of Tom 
Taylor's drama. T.R., Manchester. 

» 12. “The Tinted Venus,” comedietia, adapted from Anstey’s 
novel, by Elizabeth Bessle. Bramblebury, Wandsworth 
Common. 

» 14. “Fond Hearts,” new original musical drama in three acts, 
by Fred Evanson. Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 

» 14. “A Clear Conscience,” original comedietta, by T. N. 


Walter. T. R., Lincoln. 
In Paris from August 30 to October 12, 1889 :— 


Sept. 20.* “La Famille Benoiton,” comedy in five acts, by Victorien 
Sardou. Odéon. 
» 26. “ Arlequin Seducteur,” comedy in one act, in verse by 
M. Paul Sonnies. Vaudeville. 
Oct. 7.* “Théodora,” drama ‘in five acts and seven scenes, by 
Victorien Sardou. Porte St. Martin. 
» 12. “Le Secret de la Terrevse,” drama in five acts, by M.M. 
Busach and Cauvin. Chateau d’Eau. 














